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Notices to Correspondents. 


THE LIBRARY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE, 
(Continued from 6% §, v. 303.) 

I shall now proceed to notice briefly some of 
the more interesting specimens of early English 
printing, or of books in some sense connected 
with England, other than incunabula. And first 
as to translations of the Bible or part thereof into 
English. Here the first place must be taken by a 
copy of Tyndal’s New Testament, being of the 
edition of November, 1534, printed at Antwerp 
by “Marten Emperowr.” This is No. 4 in Mr. 
Lea Wilson’s catalogue. Another edition of the 
New Testament of some value is that printed in 
Southwark in 1538 by James Nicolson. The trans- 
lation in this case is Coverdale’s, and the present is a 
copy of the second of the two editions printed by 
Nicolson in 1538. The two, though very closely 
resembling each other, are quite distinct editions. 
The most noticeable difference is, that on the 
title page of the first edition the name of the 

tor is given as Myles Couerdale, while on 
the second we read, “ Faythfullye translated by 
Johan Hollybushe.” While obviously this name 
stands for Coverdale, it is by no means clear what 
is the point of the alteration. A curious edition 


of the Bible is one of Cranmer’s version, or the 
Great Bible (the version whence our Prayer Book 
Psalter is taken), printed in 1553 in exceedingl 
small Gothic type by Richard Grafton, for whi 
in some copies are the names of Whitchurch and 
Grafton conjointly in the imprint. The daily 
lessons to be read in churches are indicated in 
the margin. Of Matthew’s version there are two 
editions, both folios printed in the same year, 1549, 
one by Day and Seres, bearing the date August 17, 
and the other by Thomas Raynalde and William 
Hyll, dated October 31. Both of them were edited 
by Edmund Becke. There is also an edition of what 
claims on the title-page to be Matthew’s version, 
printed by John Day, with the date May 23 
1551, which is really, as Mr. Lea Wilson (No. 205 
points out, of Taverner’s in the Old Testament (save 
from Deut. xxxi. to Josh. xxiii. and in the Psalms). 
The New Testament is Tyndal’s. It is unneces- 
sary to refer to later editions of the Bible, such as 
those of the Genevan version, which are of com- 
paratively common occurrence, and we therefore 
pass on to the specimens of the service books 
of the pre-Reformation and Reformation period. 
Although we cannot boast even a fragment of any 
service book of the rarer uses of York and Here- 
ford, &c., yet Sarum is not badly represented. 

To begin with Missals: the earliest which we can 
cite is unfortunately but a fragment, belonging to 
the octavo edition printed at Venice in 1494 by 
John Hertzog for Frederick Egmont. The next 
in order of time is Pynson’s magnificent folio 
edition of 1500, of which our copy, printed on 
vellum, has been already described. The only 
other edition of the Sarum Missal in the library 
is a folio, printed at Paris in 1519 by Pierre Olivier 
for Jacques Coulin. 

Of the Sarum Breviary there are two editions 
here, both printed at Paris, one the gigantic folio 
printed for Cl. Chevallon and Fr. Regnault in 1531, 
which is taken as the basis of the useful edition 
now in course of publication by Messrs, Procter 
and Wordsworth. The other is an insignificant 
quarto printed by Guillaume Merlin in 1557. 

Next to these may be mentioned a book of 
extreme rarity, the Sarum Antiphonary, printed 
in Paris in 1519 by Wolfgang Hopyl for Francis 
Byrckman, of London. Odurcopy is unfortunately 
most imperfect, consisting of the “ Pars Hyemalis” 
only, and much of this, including the whole of the 
“ Proprium de Sanctis,” is wanting. The history 
of the volume is curious, About twenty years ago 
a number of books in one of the less-used parts of 
the library were noticed to be furnished with 
fly-leaves, which evidently had formed part of 
some church service book. These were recog- 
nized by Mr. Bradshaw as belonging to the very 
rare Sarum Antiphonary, and the leaves were 
taken out and arranged for binding. The volume 
of the Pars Hyemalis in the British Museum 
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formerly belonged to St. Cuthbert’s College, 
Ushaw. This, too, is not quite perfect, but, of 
course, far more so than the t copy ; though 
some of the missing leaves in the Museum copy 
are among those existing in the Trinity copy. 
So far as I am aware, no other copy is at present 
known besides these two. 

Of Hore there are two to mention, both of 
Sarum. One, apparently unique, is of the year 
1498, and was printed at Paris by J. Jehannot 
for Nic. Lecomte. This forms part of a volume, 
bound apparently about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, containing also the very rare 
“Godly Psalme of Marye Queene,” by Richard 
Beeard (1553), with its quaint and sweet musical 
setting, and an edition of the Epistles and 
Gospels, to which I shall again refer. The other 
Hore is one printed by Ger. Hardouyr, without 
date, but presumably in 1527, as the almanac 
begins with 1528. This volume, which is printed 
on vellum and richly illuminated, must at one 
time have been a very charming possession. The 
binding is edged with beautiful thick silver 
filagree work, and in the centre of each side, and 
in the clasp (one only now, the other being un- 
fortunately wanting) is set a jacinth. The book was 
the gift of Lady Ann Sadleir, the daughter of Sir 
Edward Coke, to whom reference was made in 
one of my earlier papers. 

A place may be claimed by a copy of the Er- 

ittio Sequentiarum, according to the use of 
ram ; the companion HAymnarum is 
unforturately wanting. edition is that 
rinted by Wynkyn de Worde in 1514. Of the 
Viber Festivalis, with its accompanying Quatuor 
Sermones, are two editions, both by the above- 
named printer ; the former printed in 1493 “in 
Westmonesterio,” while De Worde was yet living 
in Caxton’s house, and not long after Caxton’s 
death. The other bears the date 1532, only a few 
before De Worde’s death, and was printed 

in Fletestrete at the sygne of the Sonne.” 

No service book is more interesting than the 
Primer, from the wider and more popular nature 
of its use. The earliest of these in the library 
bearing a date is one of the Sarum use, printed 
at Paris, without printer’s name, in 1538. To 
this Primer, which is in English and Latin, are 
appended, as usual, Hierom of Ferrara’s (Savona- 
rola) “ Exposition of the Fifty-first Psalm,” &c., 
and the “ Pystles and Gospels.” There is also 
another edition, undated, of the Sarum Primer, 

inted at Rouen, that great mart for service 

ks, by Jean le Prest. Although later in point 

of time than the succeeding, yet a Marian Primer, 
as representing the older type, should naturally 
de those due to the close of the reign of 
enry VIII. The Marian Primer in question, 
which is in Latin and English, was printed by 
John Wayland in 1555, “in Fletestrete at the 


sygne of the Sunne.” It is issued under the 
authority of Cardinal Pole, “to be only used of 
al the kyng and Quenes maiesties lovinge snb- 
iectes.” The present copy presumably once be- 
longed to Queen Mary herself; it is bownd in 
leather, which once was white or cream coloured, 
with gauffred gilt edges. On each side, on whieh 
was once a rich gilt pattern, thickly sown with 
fleurs-de-lie, are the royal arms of England with 
“M.R.” There is no clue as to how the book 
came into the College library, but it is found 
entered in some of the oldest catalogues. A 
Primer of a very different description is that 
issued from Whitchurch’s press in 1545, under 
the authority of Henry VIII. In this book is 
contained the earliest English form of our present 
Litany, with its petition against the ‘‘ tyranny of 
the bishop of Rome and all his detestable enor- 
mities.” There are also the services of Matins 
and Evensong, from which our present services 
are developed. The Epistles and Gospels ap- 
pended to this volume are from the press of John 
Herforde. 

The only other Primer is one lately given by 
Mr. S. Sandars. It is of the reign of Elizabeth, and 
apparently of the date 1573. The title-page, how- 
ever, is wanting, and this date is that prefixed 
to the supplement giving a list of the queen's 
dominions, and with this also the almanac begins, 
So far as I am aware, this edition is as yet unde- 
scribed. It is perhaps worth mentioning, consider- 
ing the date, that in the calendar, under Dec. 29, 
we have “ Thome Arch. Cant.” The supplement at 
the end of the volume gives a list of the queen’s 
dominions, counties (giving thirty-nine to England 
and eleven to Wales, Monmouth being assigned 
to Wales), bishoprics, &c. In conclusion may be 
cited an imperfect Primer, indeed one from which 
nearly the whole of the Primer proper is missing, 
but containing the Epistles ot Gospels. This 
defect may perhaps be explained by the fact that 
bound up with this volume is the Sarnm Hore of 
1498, which would thus take the place of the 
Primer. The present work was printed by William 
Bonham, “in Paules churche yarde,” without date, 
but presumably about 1545. R. Srvxer. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

(To be continued.) 


HOPE-WELL, HELP-ON-HIGH, AND SION- 
BUILT, FOX. 

In the chapter on Puritan eccentricities in Mr. 
Bardsley’s entertaining boek on Puritan Nomencla- 
ture, two brothers Fox, named Hope- Well and Help- 
on-High, are noticed, a few particulars of whom 
may not be out of place in a magazine of whose 
help Mr. Bardsley makes graceful mention. They 
were born about 1615-17, being the children of 
clergyman named Humphrey Fox, who served the 
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eure of Forthampton, co. Gloucester, but who, 
about the year 1630, was suspended for noncon- 
formity. From that time to the year 1640 this 
Humphrey, who, at any rate, had a Christian 
name of local repute, was living at Tewkesbury, 
where his actions were frequently suspected ; and 
he was, as he complained, “presented, excom- 
municated, signified [i.¢, served with signifi- 
cavits]. and arrested.” On the appearance of 
King Ubarles I.’s proclamation about the Scottish 


- books disseminated in England, Bishop Goodman, 


of Gloucester, ordered Fox’s study to be searched, 
In the year 1635, the elder Fox, with the view, 
as he says, of saving expense (for he had been in 
Scotland in 1606, and knew the cheapness of 
things there), sent his eldest son, Hope-Well, to 
the University of Edinburgh, who continued there 
one year and three-quarters, Stevenson being 
reader to him. In the list of graduates who were 
laureated on April 17, 1637, Andrew Stephenson 
being regent, “Hopewellus Foxus Anglus” is 
accordingly entered, that being the Scotch regis- 
trar’s way of Latinizing the name. About May, 
1638, the second son, Help-on-High Fox, was sent 
to the same university. He had been for some 
short period at the University of Oxford, but his 
father becoming unwilling to maintain him there, 
and the son being wishful to lose no time, the 
university was changed. On his way to Scotland, 
Help-on-High spent 5/. or 61.,and he expended 
altogether, while he was away, about 24/. The 
young man’s time was not altogether devoted to 
stady, for about the middle of March, 1639, he 
was present, with the Covenanters, at the treacher- 
ous surrender of Dalkeith Castle (described in 
great glee by Baillie), of which Lord Traquair was 
governor, Says Help-on-High :— 
“When the Keys of the Castle were demanded Tra- 
= going out of the Castle swore at them, telling them 
they being soldiers might creep in at the windows, 
¢r words to that effect, and thereupon the soldiers did go 
in at the windows is Buillie’s word] 
and then opened the gates and having got the castle did 
much rejoice at the store of powder which they there 
found, and which Lord Traquair might easily have 
destroyed, there being ditches with water round the 
Castle, and a little brook running by it. Further the 
Constable of Edinburgh Castle let in the Earl of Rothes 
and Henry Rollock (minister of Edinburgh], and had 
private conference with them. And deponent heard the 
constable affirm that he had not two ounces of powder 
to defend the said Castle, and presently after he heard 
Col. Munro tell General Ashley [Leslie?| in a laughing 
manner, that the Constable had confessed to him that 
had not above a musket or two to shoot at them if 
they did come over the walls. During his abode at 
Edinburgh, deponent saw two or three ships which came 
from Holland [see Buillie’s Letters, i. 192] laden with 
gunpowder, bullets, swords, and other munition of war.” 


Help-on-High appears in the list of the laurea- 
tions (John Wysman’s regency), April 17, 1639, 
as “Helpe Foxe Anglus,” the registrar in this case 

puzzled to give the usual Latinized forms, 


and his curtailment of the name showing that he 
had no sympathy with the baptismal appellations 
of English Puritanism. It is noticeable that the 
very next name to Helpe’s, also an Englishman’s, 
is that of Zurishaddai Lang (cf. Num. i. 6). There 
are some particulars on record concerning Help-on- 
High’s degree 

“Mr, Adamson, the principal, and Mr. Wiseman the 
regent, and others there, at the time of his taking his 
degree, persuaded him to subscribe to the covenant, 
telling him that he should not have his degree unless he 
signed the sume, The Provost of Edinburgh came to 
hinder him from taking his degree, in respect he would 
not subscribe or swear to the covenant, and one Baxter 
of the town council incensed the Provost against him ; 
but through some mistake of his name he got his degree, 
but did not subscribe to or swear to the covenant. Knows 
only one Englishman, a scholar, remaining in the said 
university, whose name is Francis Johnson,” 


laureated April 3, 1640. Help quitted Edinburgh 
on April 30, 1639, to return to England, and 
he arrived at Tewkesbury on May 15. His 
return having thus occurred during the disputes 
with Scotland, he was regarded with suspicion, 
and the Privy Council ordered the house of his 
father to be searched for prohibited book or letters, 
and both persons were to be questioned. This 
order was carried out, May 20, by Bp. Goodman 
(who had only a little while before overhauled Fox's 
study), some justices of the peace, and the town 
clerk of Tewkesbury, and by this last person a 
letter and the depositions were sent to London, 
“Although I much dislike [the elder] Fox’s 
carriage,” wrote Goodman, “ yet I ascribe it rather 
to his froward and stubborn disposition, than that 
he has offended in this Scottish business.” Fox 
utterly disclaimed the proceedings in Scotland, 
for, as he is informed by his sons, they force men 
to subscribe to their Covenant. The son stated 
that he only age two letters from Scotland, 
one containing nothing concerning the affairs in 
Scotland, but the other is not described. In his 
passage from Edinburgh to London by land he 
was never examined either by magistrate, soldier, 
or other person. 

In the following March Humphrey Fox again 
comes into notice. The Rev. John Allibond, formerly 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, writing from the 
bishop's palace, Gloucester, March 24, 1639/40, to 
his faithful friend Dr. Peter Heylin, of Wesminster, 
and gossiping about the election of knights for the 
county, describes how a Mr. Stephens, who had 
opposed the ship money and who favoured “ the 
pretending holy side,” was suddenly put up. The 
writer grieves that the friends of the latter were 
“ principally men of our own coat,—a pack of de- 
prived, silenced, or puritanically affected [clergy ]- 
men.” Of the dozen named the first is “ Fox of 
Tewkesbury, a deprived but wealthy man who had 
two sons, the one named Help-on-High the other 
Sion-Build, brought up at Edinburgh.” 
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What became of Help-on-High I do not make 
out. It may be that he is the person named Fox 
who in the Civil War succeeded Mr. Poell when 
ejected from Pocklechurch-cum-Westerley and 
Abson, in Gloucestershire. Walker says that 
before leaving his rectory Poell wrote these verses 
on the mantel-piece :— 

“ Tecta Sacerdotum fuerant hee Vulpibus Antra ; 

Vw miserz pecudi! quibus est Vulpecula Pastor.” 
Lo the House of the Priest now the Hole of a Fox ! 
Ye ‘ve a Reynard for Pastor, unfortunate Flocks ! 

As to Hope-Well, he was in 1660 presented b 
the Dean of Hereford to the 
of Lydney, Gloucestershire ; and he died, accord- 
ing to the inscription quoted by Mr. Bardsley, 
April 2, 1662, his name being carved ‘‘ Hope-wel 
Foxe.” It is very curious that the preferment to 
Lydney, which is in the Forest of Dean, was in 
favour of Help-on-High, though the gravestone, 
if Bigland is to be trusted (ii. 158, 160), perpetuates 
the memory of “ Hopwel Fox, M.A., the most 
vigilant Vicar of this church, who died 2 April, 
1662.” (Edward Jones succeeded him in the 
same year.) The parish registers of Lydney are 
not early enough to give evidence of identity. 
The epithet “ Vigilantissimus” ill accords with 
what we find of the vicar in Stratford’s Good and 
Great Men of Glowcestershire, p. 211, 1867, who, 
following Besse in calling the vicar Hope- Well, 
cites some instances of his ungovernable temper. 
We read that the Quakers called him a fighting 
[oem and a violent persecutor. Also that when 

tephen Hubbersty asked him, before his hearers, 
whether he was a minister of Christ, he answered, 
“T scorn to tell such a rogue as you are,” and pre- 
sently laid violent hands on him, thrust him out 
of the place, and threw him down to the ground. 
At another time William Hibbs, asking him the 
same question, he came out of his pulpit, and in a 
rage cast him into a pool of water, and afterwards 
kicked him with great fury, declaring that if he 
had his rapier he would run him through. At 
another time he took Hibbs, William Grindall, 
and John Woodroof of Aylburton out of their 
houses and sent them to Gloucester Gaol. 

Cf. Bardsley’s Puritan Nomenclature, pp. 160, 
181, 189. Cal. Domestic State Papers, Car. I., 
vol, eccexx., No. 153, p. 159; ceecxxi. No. 52, 
RP 198-9 ; ccoox!. No. 65, pp. 266-7; ccccxlviii. 

0. 79, pp. 581-3. Edin. Grad. pp. 53-6. 
Baillie’s Letters, &c.. i. 196. Heylin’s Ecclesia 
Restaurata, ed. 8vo. Robertson, i. p. xiv. Walker's 
Sufferings, ii. 330, who, I find, by “one Fox” 
means a Nonconformist named John Fox, author 
of a book called Time, 1733, attributed by Darling 
to the martyrologist. Joun E. Batey. 

Stretford, near Manchester. 


TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND, 1788-18892, 
ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA Iv. 
(Continued from p. 304.) 

1857. Monk (C. J.). The Golden Horn, and Sketches 
in Asia Minor, Egypt, Syria, andthe Hauran, 2 vols. 8vo, 

1858. Caignart de Saulcy (Louis F. Jos.). Histoire de 
l'Art Judaique, tirée des Textes Sacrés et Profanes, 
Paris. 8vo. pp. 420. 

1858, Mislin (Jacques). Les Saints Lieux, Pélerinage 
& Jerusalem. Paris. 


graphed and described. London. 2 vols. fol. See 1865. 

1858, Malan (Rev, 8. C.). The Coasts of Tyre and 
Sidon, a Narrative. 12mo. pp. 87. (Masters.) 

1858. Bonar (Dr. Horatius). The Land of Promise. 
8vo. (Nisbet.) The appendix contains a list of books 
on the Holy Land. 

1858. Van de Velde (C. W. M.). Map of the Holy 
Land...surveyed by V. de V. in 1851-2...«lso by Majors 
Robe and Rochfort Scott, Lieut. Symonds...in 1841, and 
others... 4ft.4in. by 2ft.llin. Gotha. 

1860. Bourassé (J.). La Terre Sainte. Tours. 

1860. Cubley (Miss Lucy Matilda). The Hills and 
Plains of Palestine illustrated and described. 4to. 
Day and Son. 28 tinted plates. 

P 1860. Petermann (H.). Reisen im Orient. 2 vols, 


vo. 
1860. Isaacs (Rev. A. A.). Photographs, enlarged and 
coloured, of Jaffa, Hebron, Bethlehem, Mount Olivet, 
Jordan, Nazareth. (S.P.C.K.) 

1860. Poole (Sophia and Reg. Stuart). Cairo, Sinai, 
Jerusalem. Sixty Photos. by F. Frith, described by 
the authors. Fol. 

1860. Rey (E. Guillaume). Voyage dans le Haouran. 
Paris. 2 vols. fol. 

1860. Frith (Francis). Egypt, Sinai, and Palestine 
Photographed [20 large plates] by F. Frith, and Described 

by Poole}. 
(Rev, W. J.). A Concise Grammar of 
the Arabic Language, revised by Sheikh Ali Nady E} 
Barrany. Cambridge. 8vo. 

1861. Beamont (Rev. W. J.). Cuiro to Sinai and Sinai 
to Cairo...Nov., Dec., 1860. Sm. 8vo. pp. 121. Cane 
(Deighton). N.B. Has maps of route, smal! but careful ; 
of wilderness of Sinai, web meng names; plan, &c., of 
Temple of Sarbut ; and 14 pp. of Sinaitic inscriptions. 

1862. Bonomi (Joseph) and Sharpe (S.). Egypt, 
Nubia, and Ethiopia. 1/0 Stereoscopic Photographs by 
Francis Frith, described by the authors. 4to. 

1862. Bremer (Frederika). Travels in the Holy land, 
translated by Mary Howitt. 2 vols.cr. 8vo. London. 
1862. Grove (George). Nabloos and the Samaritans. 
8vo. In Vacation Tourists and Notes of Travel in 1061, 
edited by Francis Galton. (Macmillan.) 

1862, Churchill (Col, Charles Henry). The Druzes 
and the Maronites under the Turkish Rule from 1840 to 
1860. 8vo. London (Quaritch). Note.—A continustion 
of author’s Mount Lebanon, with index to both works, 
1862. Fairholt (F. W.), F.S.A. Up the Nile and Home 
again : a Handbook for Travellers and a Travel-book for 
the Library. 8vo. (Chapman & Hall.) 20 plates tinted, 
and many other wood engravings, several of costume, all 
after the author's drawings, 

1862. Isnacs (Rev. A. A.). Pictorial Tour in the Holy 
Land, Illustrated from photos. evo. pp. 156. (Wer- 
theim & Macintosh. ) 
1862. Perrot et Guillaume. Exploration Archéologique 
de la Galatie. Paris. Fol. 

1862, Perrot (Georges) et Guillaume (Edm.). Explo- 
ration Archéologique de la Bithynie et de Ia Galatie. 


2vols. 4to. Puris, Illustrations, lithos. und photos, N.B. 


1858. Frith (Francis). Egypt and Palestine photo- 
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1862. The Nautical Magazine, Oct., 1862, and Jan., 
1863. 8vo. Two Letters (pp. 9) on the Coast Survey of 
Palestine, with a Note on the Longitude of Damascus, 
by Commander A. L. Mansell, R.N. 

1863. Andrews (S.J.). The Life of our Lord on Earth 
in its Historical...and Geographical Relations. London. 


Stanley (A. P.). Sermons preached before 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales during his Tour in the East 
in the Spring of 1862, with Notices of some of the 
Localities visited. S8vo. (J. Murray.) Note.—Contains 
an account (pp. 26) of the interior of the Mosque over 
the Cave of Macpelah, Hebron, with sketch ground-plan 
by Hon. H. R. Meade. See 1869. ; 

1863. Tobin (Lady Catherine). The Land of Inherit- 
ance...(Karn»k, Sinai, Lebanon). (Quaritch.) Plates 
tinted. Imp. 8vo. 

1863. Wilton (Rev. E.). The Negeb, or South Country 
of Scripture. 8vo, (Macmillan.) 

1864. Beaufort (BE, A.), afterwards B. A. Smythe, 
Viscountess Strangford. The Eastern Shores of the 
Adriatic in 1863, with a Visit to Montenegro. 8vo, 
(Bentley.) 

1864, Saint Aignan (L. de). La Terre Sainte. Paris. 
8yo. 


1864. Texier (C. F. M.) and Pullan (R. P.). Byzantine 
Architecture. Fol. London. 

1864. Perrot (Georges). Souvenir d'un Voyage en 
Asie Mineur. Paris. 8vo. 

1864. Renan (Ernest). Mission de Phénicie. Paris. 
Planches, with good map. Published by the French 
Government. 

1864. Cooke (Christopher). A Journey due East, 
being the Journal of a Five Months’ Trip to Lower 
Papp, Palestine, and Turkey in 1862-3, returning by 
Athens and Rome. 8vo. [Illustrations tinted. London 
Sn ith (8). 8 Lo ) 

. Smith (S.), Syria. (Longman. 

1864. Smith ish Sermons on what I saw in Syria, 
Palestine, and Greece, preached in my Parish Church. 
(For the author, printed by Spottiswoode.) 

1864. Ferguson (Fergus), author of Passing Events 
Improved, Sacred Scenes; or, Notes of Travel in Egypt 

the Holy Land. 8vo. Glasgow. 

1864. Mills (John), Welsh Calvinistic Methodist minis- 
ter. Three Months’ Residence at Nablus, and an 
Account of the Modern Samaritans, 8vo. pp. 335. 
(J. Murray.) 

1864, Clarke (Hyde). A Guide to Ephesus. With 
Map. (Printed at Smyrna.) 

1864. Pierotti (Ermete). Jerusalem Explored [during 
eight years’ residence}. A Description of the Ancient 
and Modern City. ted |from the Italian} by 
Rev. T.G. Bonney. 4to. Vol. i. text; vol. ii. 63 plates 
tinted. Dedicated to Napoleon III. (Bell & Daldy.) 

1864. Vogiié (C. J. Melchior, Count de). Le Temple 
de Jérusalem. Monographie du Haram-ech-cherif. Fol. 
Paris, Has many fine etchings, elevations, sections, 
plans and details, some coloured, 

(Olympe). Mystéres Serail et 
arems ‘lures, Meeurs, Usages, Anecdotes. 
Paris. Illustrated.” 7 

1865. Dixon (W. H.). The Holy Land. 2 vols. Svo, 

London, 


1865. Beke (Mrs. Emily). Jacob’s Flight; or, a Pil- 
grimage to Harran, and thence in the Patriarch’s Foot- 
steps into the Promised Land. 8vo. London. Iilus- 
trations, two of Harran ; map showing route of Abraham, 
Jacob, und Mr. Beke. 

1865. Robinson (Edward), D.D, Physical Geograph 
of the Holy Land. Sve” 


1865. Gordon (Lacy, Lady Duff). Letters from 
1863-5. Preface by h Austin. 8vo. pp. 371. ( 
millan.) See 1875. 

1865. Vogiié (C. J. Melch., Comte de). Syrie Cen- 
trale. Architecture Civile et Religieuse du I* au VII* 
Siecle. 2 tomes 4to. Many fine plates. 

1865. Porter (J. L.). he Giant Cities of han 
pp. 1-6, six plates tinted], and Syria’s Holy Places 

the Jordan and Dead Sea, the Land of the Philistines, 
Jerusalem and its Environs, Galilee and the Sea Coast, 
and Northern Border Land}. 8vo. pp. 371, (Nelson.) 
See 1870. 

1865. The Ibis, a Quarterly Journal of Ornithology, 
Jan., 1865, to July, 1868. Eight papers on the Ornitho- 
logy of Palestine, by Rev. H. B. Tristram, F.R.S., &c. 
Coloured plates: part i., Sunbird; iii, Goatsucker; 
v., Bessornis; vi., Passer Moabiticus; vii., Petronia 
brachydac. and Serinus aurifrons. 

1865. Mott (Mrs. Mentor). The Stones of Palestine, 
Notes of a Ramble through the Holy Land. Illustrated 
with 12 photographs, 33 in, by 4in., by F, Bedford. 4to, 
(Seeley & Co.) 

1865, The Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem, Is accom- 
panied by acollection of explanatory notes, and bya series 
of 43 pages of fine hemes viz., views of the Haram 
ash Shérif, Citadel, Holy Sepulchre, city walls, ruins, 
tombs, and environs. 

1865. Palgrave (W. G.), Soc. Jes., late of the 8th 
Regiment Bombay N.I. Narrative of a Year's Journe 
_— at the expense of Emp. Napoleon III.] throug 

entral and Eastern Arabia. 2 vols. 8vo. Map con- 
structed with the assistance of Prof. Kiepert. (Mac- 


millan. 

1865) Ussher (John). Journey from London to Per- 
sepolis, including Wanderings in Daghestan, Georgia, 
Armenia, Kurdistan, Mesopotamia, and Persia. Numer- 
ous plates coloured. 8vo, 

Wittiam H, Sewer. 

Yaxley Vicarage, Suffolk. 

(To be continued.) 


“Tue DEATH-TICK.”—This, in Germany, wide- 
spread popular superstition is not without con- 
siderable hold on people at home also. I have all 
my life—as have most, I suppose—now and then 
met with people who believe that there is a 
mysterious insect which, seated either in bedstead, 
walls, or floor, gives a supernatural or instinctive 
warning by a tapping sound when a patient is 
going to die. By some I have heard it called 
“* the death-watch,” and I am told that in Jersey it 
is also called “a boring spider.” In narrating an 
experience of this kind lately I elicited two state- 
ments embodying a, to me, new order of its 
function in the narratives of two persons wholly 
disconnected with each other. 

My story was that I was one night sitting up in 
company with two or three others in the apartment 
of a sick friend in Rome ; it was likely she might 
not pass the night, but she had had several severe 
crises before, and it was hoped that she might re- 
cover from this one also. While those of us who were 
off watching duty were anxiously discussing the 
pros and cons in an adjoining room, in the still- 
ness of three o'clock in the morning came a steady, 
dull, tap-tap sound. “There is the death-tick ; 
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then there is no hope,” said one in despair, and 
the others accepted the token. I could not deny 
the sound, but I undertook to find a material 
origin for it. All my efforts were baffled that 
night, and as our patient did die within a very 
few hours, the friend who propounded the death- 
tick theory had his triumph over me. Later, I 
found that, the rain-pipe forming an “ elbow” 
somewhat below the level of the apartment we 
were in, the draining from the roof of preceding 
heavy rains had occasioned a drip-drip upon the 
horizontal limb of the pipe, and suggested the 
tapping of the death-tick. The coincidence of 
the death nevertheless confirmed, I believe, the 
faith of my friends in the portent. 

The stories which capped mine give a new version 
of the insect’s powers, making him perform at a 
distance from the scene of action, and therefore not 
by scent. In the first example my friend said that 
he remembered quite well, when a little boy of about 
nine years of age, hearing one evening a strange 
ticking sound, for which there was no natural 
means of accounting. He exclaimed (though he 
cannot now recall how he first heard the word), 
“* There’s the death-tick !” His playmates stopped 
their game and anxiously listened to the sound 
with him. His father, who was a hundred miles 
away, and whom he did not know to be ailing, 
died that evening. 

In the second instance the narrator was staying 
in a country house inhabited by a large family; the 
mother had gone to London for an operation. The 
operation had succeeded perfectly, and the news had 
been received that the patient was progressing most 
favourably. In the evening they were playing and 
singing after dinner, when above the sound of the 
instrument and the voices made itself heard the 
tapping of the death-tick, quite loudly enough to 
induce comment. Some declared the creature's 
generic style and title—Pediculus fatidicus, I 
think, according to one, Mortisaaga pulsatorius 
according to another, who explained that the 
tapping was a love-song; while some one dis- 
coursed on its tormenting frequency in India, 
and all agreed that, whether it was located in the 
piano or the walls, it had never before been heard 
in that house; but the head of the family was a 
scientific man, and it was not in the mind of any 
of them to draw any augury from the circumstance, 
or even to allude to the popular superstition. 
Nevertheless, the next day brought the news that 
the lady of the house had died that evening. 

R. H. Busx. 


“Veriryinc quotatioss.” — The use of a 
similar phrase on two occasions lately in “N. & 
Q.” about “the carelessness which prefers,” &c., 
reminds me that it was not even the venerable 
President of Magdalen who was the first to insist 
upon the necessity of this. Ages before, in show- 


ing that the common indifference of mankind to 
fact leads to many inaccuracies in reports, and 
had so Jed in respect of the true account of the 
action of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, Thucydides 
used these words:—ovtws &taXaixwpos 
rodXois Tis dAnOeias, Kai 
padAov tpérovrat. He previously ex- 
pressed his disapproval of those who dBacavicrus 
map’ dXAxjAwv (i. 20). 
Ep. 


A Locat, Costom.—The following, from the 
Leeds Mercury of the 19th ult., may perhaps be 
considered worth storing up among the treasures 
of “N. & Q.”:— 

“The West Riding magistrates were yesterday invited 
to give their sanction to one of those pleasing local 
customs by which a delightful picturesqueness is given 
to provincial life in certain parts of England. The 
people of Halifax are, it a»p ars, in the enjoyment of 
an institution known as a ‘thump,’ or feast. One of its 
distinguishing peculiarities is that any person who may 
venture to enter a puolic-house whi'st it is being held 
must pay for half a gallon of beer for the benefit of the 
people in the house, or submit to being ‘thumped’ in 
good earnest with a hot fire+hovel. An unlucky tee- 
totaler visited the Ovenden Cross Inn on business Juri 
the last feast, and on his refusing to pay for a supply 
beer to the persons in the house at the time, he was sub- 
jected to the punishment prescribed by the ‘ unwritten 
law’ of Halifax. The magistrates of the borough seem 
to have been singularly nnmindful of the value of ancient 
usages, At all events, they sent the person who took the 
lexding part in ‘thumping’ the teetotaler to prison for 
ameoth. From this eentence the culprit appealed, and 
the West Riding bench, with a nicer appreciation of the 
picturesque in local customs than the Halifax bench 
showed, remitted the term of imprisonment, substituting 
for it a fine of five pounds. Upon the whole, however, 
we think the original sentence must appear more satis- 
factory to those who are not anxious to maintain the 
traditions of the Halifax ‘thump.’” 

F. W. J. 


Bolton Percy. 


Srusprs’s “ Anatomie or Apuses.” Part IL: 
The Duplay of Corruptions, 1593.—Having just 
reprinted this second part of Stubbes’s famous 
book—it is the first reprint of it—and having lost 
the list of friends «and uaintances (mainly 
readers of “N. & Q.”) i> whens I sent the first 
part, I venture to ask any such who have not re- 
ceived the second part to let me know, that it 
may be sent to them. F, J. Fornivatt. 


A Caesnire Costom.—The following is from 
the Echo of November 1:— 


“ At Eddisbury yesterday four young men were sum- 
moned for assaulting another young man named Taylor. 
Complainant was coming from his sweetheart’s house 
when defendants asked him to pay his footing on com- 
mencing courting. He refused, whereupon defendants 
produced a huge flonr bg, in which they completely 
enveloped him, smashing his hat and umbrella, smother- 
ing him with flour, and spoiling his overcoat. Defendants 
said this was the invariable custom of the neighbourhood. 


James Baerrrex, 
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Kyicxers: Stopry.—As many additions to the 
English language are chronicled in these pages, I 
note the two following words, taken from the cor- 
respondence of the Queen, October 7: “I re- 
commend flannel knickers in preference to flannel 
petticoat”; “ It must not be imagined that to be 
easy, dress must necessarily be sloppy.” Perhaps 
“knickers” may be the feminine for knicker- 
bockers, but “sloppy” is a puzzle to me. 

Cornsert Bepe. 

[* Knickers” is, we believe, applied by tailors to the 
trousers only of a knickerbocker suit. “Sloppy” means 
full, baggy; a painter’s or engineer’s overalls are called 
“slops.” Shops devoted to the sale of cheap ready-made 
clothing are termed slop-shops.”’} 


Cu1ttep.—When we hear anything spoken of 
as chilled we understand that it has become chill. 
Grooms have a habit of speaking of cold water 
with a little warm water mixed with it as “ chilled 
water.” I always have considered this to be a 

iece of stable slang. I find, however, that it 

taken its place in literature. The Field of 
October 7 contains the following sentence:—“ A 
thirsty horse would always drink too much on 
coming in; he can then be either given gruel or 
chilled water” (p. 505). Avon, 


Tae Antiquity or “ is not 
improbable that the scientific game of war, Kriegs- 

wl, has an origin much older than its reputed 

rman one, for in the quaint archeologico-his- 
torical novel of Gustave Flaubert, Salammbé, which 
deals with a civil war in Carthage in the time of 
Hamilcar, the father of the heroine, after whom 
the novel is named, there occurs the following 
passage :— 

“Les quatre chefs se réunissaient tou: les soirs dans 
Ja tente ue Matho [a Libyan suldier, the lover of Sulamm- 
bé], et accroupis autour d'un bouclier, ils avangaient 
et reculaient attentivement les petites figurines de bois 
inventées par Pyrrhus pour reproduire les manceuvres.” 
If, then, it be true that the renowned king of 
Epirus and conqueror of Macedonia is the author 
of the scientific game in question, the antiquity 
of Kriegsspiel reaches back as far as three cen- 
turies ante Christum. J. C. Garon. 

New University Club. 


Fatse Derivation.—“N. & Q.” has ensbrined 
from time to time some curious specimens of false 
derivations, I do not think that any one of them 
beats the following, which I quote from the 
Archeologia, vol. xxxi.:— 

“The Brigantes are considered to have fought their 
way from Phrygia in the exst to Albion in the west, de- 
Vastating the lunds they passed over like a flight of 
locusta. It is also averred that they tried their hands 
at piracy, and that the terms brig and brigantine have 
descended to us from them."—P, 279, 


Anon, 


Wuoorixe Coven Forx-tore.—It is, perhaps, 
not generally known that it is still quite a common 


practice at the present day for parents of all ranks 
and persuasions, including Jews, to take children 
sick with whooping cough to Catholic churches, 
that they may be allowed to drink out of the 
chalice after mass; and I am told that there is 
some passage in St. Augustine which originally 
suggested it. R. H. Busx. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Auperman MarsnHatt, or 
—I want to trace the ancestry of this worthy, and 
shall be much obliged for any information likely 
to assist me in investigating it. The following 
particulars are all I have been able to collect about. 
him and his family. Thoresby, in his Ducatus 
Leodiensis, first edition, p. 136, says:— 

“ At Moore-Allerton were the seats of two families of 

the Marshalls distinguished in the parish registers, &c., 
into those of the Upper and Lower House; Richard 
Marshall was witness to a deed Anno 1446, John 1460 
and 1482, and Thomas 1483. Of this family was William 
Marshall, the last who died Abbot of Kirkstall, that 
house being surrendered into the King’s Hand by his 
successor John Ripley. The estate of those of the Upper 
House was divided amongst the daughters and coheirs 
of Mr. William Marshall, and descended to 
the Fawkes’s, in right of the Mitchells and Arthingtons 
of the Hicks.” 
Michael Fawkes, who died in 1647, married Jane 
Arthington, and his son married Sarah, daughter 
and heir of Francis Mitchell. Thoresby (p. 43) 
mentions a monumental inscription in the parish 
church of Leeds for Anne, wife of Thomas Marshall 
of Moore-Town, who died June 3, 1627; and says 
(p. 56) that a table in the quire records a benefac- 
tion of 30s. per annum to the poor of Leeds by John 
Marshall in 1633. At p. 265-6, William Marshall, 
alderman of Leeds, is said to have been one of the 
lords of the manor. He was a Royalist and in 
arms against the Parliament, as appears from the 
Royalist Composition Papers, second series, v. 
451-461 (Public Record Office):— 

“William Marshall of Moretowne, in the County of 
York, Yeoman. His delinquency that he was in Arms 
against the Parliament, Hath taken the National 
Covenant March 2, 1645, and Negative Oath March 11, 
1645. is seized of land in Moretowne of yearly value 
before these troubles of 54/., and his fine is 1092.” 

In another document he is described as “gent.” 
His will was proved in the Exchequer Court at 
York, and is registered vol. liv., fol. 49:— 

“William Marshall of Moore Allerton, in the parish 
of Leeds, Gent. Dated Jan. 3, 1670. To my grandchild 
Sarah Fawkes, now wife of Thomas Fawkes of Farneley, 
Esq., 10s. To my davghter Ellen Skelton, and my 
daughter Edith Saxton, 20s. apiece for rings. To m 
brother Geerge Marshall, 201; his daughter France 
Marshall. Marmaduke Hick of Leeds my son-in-law and 
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Francis his wife my daughter executors and residua’ 
tees. Witnesses, Henry Mitchell, Joshua Hick, Henry 
etcalfe.” 
William Marshall died April 4, 1673, aged eighty- 
two, leaving four daughters and coheirs, see Add. 
MSS., British Museum, 24,458, p. 251:—1. Edith, 
married at Conisborough, co. York, July 18, 1648, 
to William Saxton, vicar of Harworth. He died 
Nov. 13, 1693, aged seventy-five. M.I. She died 
Feb. 12 (?), 1690 (?), aged fifty-four, and was buried at 
Harworth. M.I. 2. Anne, married Francis Michel, 
of Arthington Grange. 3. Ellen, married Henry 
Skelton, of Ossinthorpe, mayor of Leeds in 1664 and 
1680. He died Nov. 20,1701. She died Oct. 10,1693 
(Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodiensis, first edit. p. 110). 
Ossinthorpe is called “ Osnundthorpe, in the parish 
of Leeds,” in Dugdale’s Visitation, Surtees Soc., 
p. 21, where this match is recorded. 4, Frances, 
married Henry Michell, of Sherburn (Add. MS. 
24,458, p. 251) I suppose she married, secondly, 
Marmaduke Hickes, mayor of Leeds, as his third 
wife. See M.I. in Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodiensis, 
second edit., p. 43, and pedigree of Hickes, p. 136. 
Thomas Marshall, above mentioned, may have 
been the father of the alderman. In Dugdale’s 
Visitation, Surtees Society, p. 167, John Batty, 
of Alverthorpe, who died in 1632, is stated to have 
married Dorothy, daughter of Thomas Marshall, of 
Moore Allerton. G. W. M. 


TRANSLATIONS OF JuveNAL. — Can some col- 
lector of “ Juvenal’s Satires, translated into English 
Verse,” inform me if the following (from a manu- 
script in my ssion without name or date, but 
which from the paper and calligraphy I judge to 
be early in the century) has ever been printed ? 
Satire 1 opens thus:— 

* Still shall I silent sit, and tamely hear 
Hoarse Codrus’ Theseid thunder’d in my ear, 
Still comic bards, still elegiac see, 
Yet never punish those who punish me. 
Shall bulky Telephus,” &c. 
Satire 16 ends thus:— 
“ This is the line the leader should pursue, 
He who is bravest should be richest too ; 
Each honours equal to his birth should gain, 
Proud of his trappings and his golden chain,” 
I have a note of the following translators— Dryden, 
Stapylton, Gifford, Bodham. What others are 
there? F. W. C. 
27, Queen's Gate, 8.W. 


Stanmore Famiry.— Are there now any 
descendants of Philip Stanhope, the son of Lord 
Chesterfield, to whom the letters were addressed ? 
I gather from the letters and other sources that 
his mother was a French lady named Madame du 
Bouchet; that he was born about 1732, was succes- 
sively Resident at the Hanse Towns, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary to the Diet of Ratisbon (March 22, 1763), 
to the Court of Dresden (April 3, 1764); that he 
married a lady named Eugenia, by whom he had 


ry | two sons, Philip and Charles; and that he died 


Nov. 16, 1768. And I shall be glad of any genea- 
logical and other information to add to this. 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


Buack Rapisnes By Jews.— A friend 
writes from the neighbourhood of Manchester : 
—*“TI was in a field one day which was chiefly 
occupied by garden stuff, and I saw a crop that 
I did not understand. It was a crucifer with 
a black root, about the size of a red beet, witha 
seed-pod like a radish. I saw a couple of lads the 
next day working among the plants and asked 
what they were, and one of them said they were 
black radishes. I asked him what they did with 
them, and he said they sold them to the Jews; 
nobody used them but the Jews. What is this 
favourite food of the Israelite?” Can any one 
answer my friend’s query? James Britten. 


Dovetas Faminy. Margaret Percy, alias 
Dowglas,” niece of James, Earl of Dowglas, is 
mentioned on the Patent Roll for 2 Ric. IIL, 
part iii., under date of March 3, 1485. By what 
channel was she the earl’s niece? Did she marry 
a Percy, or how came she by the alias ? 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Warprose.—The following inscription is copied 
from the stone fixed in the wall of Chertsey 
Churchyard :— 

“ Ths Wall was made at y charges of y Right Honor- 
able and truelie pious Lorde Francis Russell Earle of 
Bedford out of true zeale and care for y* keeping of ths 
churchyard and y wardrobe of Godds saints whose bodies 
lay therein buryed from violateing by swine and other 
profanation so witnesseth William Walker, v. a.p. 1623.” 
Can any of your readers give me any further 
examples of the use of this word wardrobe in this 
peculiar way? G. F. R. B. 


Dame Brivcet Price.—Where did Dame 
Bridget Price (widow of Col. John Price, and 
daughter by his second marriage of John Claypole, 
son-in-law of Oliver Cromwell) die, and where 
was she buried? I have occasion to look at her 
will ; she died in October, 1737-8. The London 
registry and the registry at Norwich have been 
searched, but without success. 

G. R. 


Fraycis Crow.—In anything known of the 
parentage of this minister of the gospel at 
Clare, Suffolk, author of Impiety of Judicial 
Astrology, aud Mensalia Sacra? He died in 
1692. J. G, A. 


Larry Warn’s Pic.—In Memoirs of the Re- 
bellions in Ireland, includiny that of 1798, &e., 
third edition, 2 vols. 8vo., 1802, one gentleman is 
recorded to have remarked to another, whom he 
was engaged in translating to another sphere, 
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“You lie there, my lad, in lavender, like Larry 
Ward's pig.” Who was Larry Ward; and why 
did his pig rest in lavender ? 
Frank Rep: Fowxke. 
24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. 


Watproy, oF co. Leicrster.— 
Where can I find a full pedigree of this knightly 
family? There are imperfect and conflicting ones 
in Nichols’s Leicestershire, iii. 122 and iv. 325. 
Sir Richard Waldron, of Eson, Charley, and co. 
Cavan, who died 1617, married a sister of Sir 
Edward Bussey, of co. Lincoln. His son, Sir 
Thomas Waldron, who died 1627, is said to have 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Viscount 
Beaumont (who was he?).* His son, Sir Thomas 
Waldron, married Eleanor, daughter of Sir Philip 
Knevet, bart., and relict of Sir Henry Hastings, by 
whom he had an only son. What became of this 
son? Thomas Farnham, of Quorndon, co. Leices- 
ter, esquire, married Frances, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Waldron, of Charley (query, of which Sir 
Thomas ?). W. G. D. F. 

28, Pembroke Street, Oxford. 


A “Spourer.”—A writer in the Daily Tele- 
graph of October 9 says :— 

“In Dana’s time a ship was a wonderful object down 
there [Cape Horn]; it seemed almost a deserted ocean ; 
nothing was to be met but an old ‘spouter’ jogging 
along with stump topgallant masts, and her sides full of 
boats.” 


What is or was a spouter ? 
Geo. L. APpPERson. 
Wimbledon. 


Hors crown 1x Essex.—In De Foe’s account 
of his visit to Sturbridge Fair (Cambridge) in 
1723, he says that on inquiry concerning the large 
quantity of hops he saw there for sale, he was 
answered “ by one thoroughly acquainted with that 
matter thus: The hops, said he, for this part of 
England grow principally in the two counties of 
Surrey and Kent, with an exception only of the 
Town of Chelmsford in Essex, and there are very 
few planted anywhere else.” When did the culti- 
vation of hops in the neighbourhood of Chelmsford 
cease ; or were they only brought there for market, 
being grown in other parts of the county ? 

Cornetivs WaLForD. 

Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


Nicnotas Danrorta.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” furnish any information respecting the 
parentage and ancestry of Nicholas Danforth, who 
left Framlingham, Suffolk, for America in 1634? 
Search has been made in the MSS. of the British 
Museum and in the parish records of Framlingham, 
but without avail. D. H. 


[* See Burke's Extinct and Dormant Peerage, s.v. 


A Yorxsuire Propnecy.— Walking home 
from shooting one evening lately in Yorkshire, 
East Riding, I heard one gamekeeper observe to 
another, “ To-morrow will be fine; all the money 
in my pocket has turned up tails.” What is the 
meaning of this curious superstition ? Scor. 


Vineyarps.—In the Harleian Miscellany, vol. 
vi. p. 545 (8vo.), a writer says :— 

“There were many vineyards in England till most 
abusively put down for the benefit of custom......the 
increase of a vineyard being by computation four tons 

racre. An old vine in Rent produced near a hogs- 

ead of pure wine.” 
Were vineyards ever forbidden by statute ; if so, 
when ? . E. J. 


Tovcnet or Avupiey.— Humphrey Touchet, 
brother of John Lord Audley, was beheaded at 
Tewkesbury May 6, 1471. Whom did he marry? 
His two children, John and Jane, were living and 
unmarried Feb. 6, 1474, John being then under 
twenty-one and Jane under fourteen years of age. 
Is it known what became of them ? 

HERMENTRUDE. 

Autnors or Books WanTED.— 

A Trimester in France and Swisserland, &. By an 
Oxonian. London, 1821. 8vo. 

A Plain Man's Letter to the Rev. E. Walford, M.A. 
Bristol, 1850. 12mo. ABHBA. 

Essays, Moral, Philosophical, and Stomachical, on the 
Important Science of Good Living. Dedicated to the 
Right Worshipful the Court of Aldermen. By Launcelot 
Sturgeon, Esq., Fellow of the Beef-steak Club, and an 
Honorary Member of several Foreign Pic Nics. London, 
Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave Maria 
Lane. 1822. Freverio 


oF Quotations WanTEeD.— 
“Tis strange, but oft in its most heedless hour, 
The soul, as urged by some mysterious power,” &c, 
FREpERIO WaqstarFF. 
“ Stat mundus precibus sanctorum.” 
This used to be a favourite proverb with the late good 
Bishop Hamilton of Salisbury. Hxznry A. Merca.r. 
“Tt was a lovely autumn morn, 
So indistinctly bright.” Ivy. 


Replies. 
BELFRY. 

(6 S. v. 104, 158, 189, 271, 297, 429; vi. 109, 
154, 217.) 


Sir J. A. Picroy now endeavours to escape 
from his difficulty by assuming that berg and 
frid (I follow his spelling without endorsing 
it) had, once upon a time, very much the same 
meaning, each of them being capable of sig- 
nifying protection and fortification, and con- 
sequently security and tower. According to this 
view, therefore, berg-frid might mean “tower of 
security,” berg meaning security and frid tower. 
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Now, in the first place, I altogether deny that berg 
and frid are thus convertible in meaning. I find 
no evidence whatever that berg (the subst., and 
Sir J. A. Picron takes it to be a subst.) ever 
meant either tower or security; and in the second 
lace, in Sin J. A. Picron’s note (v. 189) which 
F criticized, he most distinctly says that frid does 
not mean tower nor berg protection or defence 
(security), and complains of the meaning of these 
old German words having been thus reversed by 
Mr. Wepewoop. It is “berg or bere,” he says, 
which “ is the tower; frid the security which the 
tower gives.” And if so, then, as I maintained 
and as I ever must maintain, berg-frid could not, 
in accordance with the laws of German word- 
formation,* mean “ tower of security.” 
With regard to Mr. R. N. James, I am exceed- 
ingly glad to hear that he has such an unusually 
knowledge of modern French. Unfortunately 
in this case it is a question not of a knowledge 
either of modern or of ancient French, but of 
history. There is an old German word berc-vrit, 
ber-vrit or ber-vride, &c., and an old French word 
berfreit, or berfreid, &c.,¢ meaning exactly the 
same thing, and allowed by every one, excepting 
apparently — James, to be one and the same 
word, the German forms being regarded as the 
original ones and the French as derived from them. 
Bat if this is so, then it is abundantly clear that 
it is utterly impossible that the French word can 
be made up of two other French words. What 
Mr. James has to do, therefore, is to show either 
that the French forms are the older and the 
German forms derived from them,t or that the 
French and German forms are totally independent 
of each other. When he has accomplished either 
of these somewhat arduous tasks, then it will be 
time enough for me to discuss with him seriously 
his derivation of beffrot (which is allowed on all 
hands to be the modern representative of the old 
French forms given above) from béliére d'effroi.§ 


* Sra J. A. Picrow may laugh at these laws or rules 
and call them pedantic, but they exist and will continue 
to exist. It would be ridiculous to suppose that any 
language could be*“hidebound” by the laws of its 
own word-formation. The language was made first and 
the laws came afterwards, and are nothing more than 
the collection and systematization of the principles which 
instinctively and unconsciously guided the peuple whilst 
they were forming their language. Nobody need learn 
these laws in his own lan : he knows and feels them 
intuitively. But in the case of a foreign language it is 

rally long before this intuition is arrived at, and 
refore the laws of its word-formation ought, in most 
cases, to be studied. 

+ There are a great number of French forms, and I 
wy given those which most resemble the German 


3 In this case the two parts of the German forms 
would have been artificially moulded into the semblance 
of real German words. 


I am much obliged to Avericvapor for his note 
(vi. 217), which shows that, as I suspected, hells 
were hung in these towers in very early times 
(1219), and that in a country (France) where, if » 
form of the word bell was ever used (see note §), it 
certainly never had much currency. 


F. Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


As we now know that belefroit was the name 
of a tower in 1219, and that the expression 
“ son’ant les effrois ” was in use in 1477, the deri- 
vation of belfry seems to depend upon that of bel- 
Was it from beliére, a ram’s bell, from bel, beautiful. 
or from some other source? In belvedere the bel 
is used in allusion to the prospect, not to the build- 
ing, which is often ugly enough. The objection 
that such an expression as “ beliére d’effroi” is 
poetical has no strength. In days of yore the names 
given to buildings by common people speaking 
their mother tongue were often very poetical. 
Churches were spoken of as “Our Lady of,” 
“Notre Dame de,” &c.; convents as “ Les Dames,” 
“Le Donne”; bridges as “ Ponte de’ Sospiri,” &c.; 
towers as “ Torre della Fame,” &c. Even within 
the last fifty years such names were given. When 
walking in La Vendée I asked a peasant the name 
of the chapel, then lately built, upon the hill on 
which the Vendéeans assembled when the Duchesse 
de Berri visited La Vendée before the days of 
July. He answered “ La Chapelle des Allouettes,” 
and the number of larks on the hill showed the 
origin of the name, Rates N. James. 

Ashford, Kent, 

| Borueav is referred to S, v, 297.] 


Bowpens : Sayres: (6% S. vi. 327, 
373).— Bowdens.—This is the Germ. boden, which 
formerly meant a farm with a house, thouyh now 
it is more restricted in meaning, and a German 
says grund und boden when he wishes to express 
property in general. In the same manner, the 
word tenement, which now denotes almost exclu- 
sively a house, was formerly a name for both land 
and house. In the Bremisch (Low Saxon) dic- 
tionary the form is bodden, and it is interpreted 
“fundus, territorium.” The O. Fries. form is 
boden; the O. Norse, botn, glossed fundus, The 


plain the word hélier? Surely Mr. James does not 
derive it from Lelizre. Jer and iere are for the most part 
terminations, and therefore words ending in them mast. 
asa rule, be derived from some more rimple form. I 
wonder that Mr. James does not eagerly grasp at this 
old form bel or ‘hele, which I brought forward chiefly 
with the view of helping him, for it is cle»rly much 
easier to get Leffroi out of bele d'+ffroi than out of the 
lenger béliére d'effroi. Ma. Jamas says that “ De Reque- 
fort” gives to béliere the meaning of “ ram's bell. cloche, 
ke.” 1 have Roquefort’s Dict., and 1 cannot even find 
the word in it. I must repeat, therefore, that there is 


§ It seems to me almost certain that there was aword | 00 evidence to show that the word Léliére ever meant & 


bel or bele in old 


French, meaning bell. How else ex- | bell. 
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hroad diphthongal sound is a common auhbstitnte 
for the long o in our langnaye, as in bowel, O. Fr. 
boel; bowl, A.-S. bolla, O. N. bolli, and many other 
words. 

Sayres—The Norman plural form of  serf, 
Roquefort has, “Serf, sers, esclave, sujet”; but 
sers is not, as the position seems to imply, another 
form of serf; it is only the plural form. Serf was 
always used as the singular number. Roquefort 
quotes from Le Livre de Jostice, “Li nons de 
mesnie contient les sers et tos ceux qui servent, 
qui que il soient, ou france home, ou autre serf, qui 
servent par bone foi.” “The list of the retinue 
(family) contains the serfs and all those who serve, 
whoever they may be, or a free man or other ser- 
vant (serf), who serve in good faith.” Sers is, of 
course, for seres; the pronunciation being well 
represented in English by sayrys. 

Spengold.—This is an obscure word. I have 
never met with it before, but I believe it means 
a manorial rent, for the pasturage of milch cows 
chiefly. They were admitted to the lord’s forests 
on the payment of a rent called herbage. In 
Blount’s Tenures (p. 31, Hazlitt’s ed.) it is re- 
corded that “Henry Sturmey and M. his wife 
hold of our lord the king the manors of Borebach 
and Conelesfeld with the appurtenances, in the 
county of Wilts, by the service of keeping the 
bailiwick of the whole forest of Savernake and the 
farm which is called La Verme.” They were to 
have all accustomed rights of estovers, housebote, 
and the rest, and also “to have all their cattle, 
except sheep and goats, in the forest aforesaid, 
free from herbage (quieta de herbagio) through the 
year, and their hogs free from pannage through 
the whole year, except the fence month.” The 
word seems to be compounded of spene, the teat of 
an animal, and gold, used, as it sometimes is, for 
geld, a tax or rent. There is much uncertainty in 
many of these manorial rents or customs; but 
spengold is probably the same as senegeld, which 
appears in a grant quoted by Spelman (Gloss, 
Arch., 260). The grantees were to be free “in 
Westmerland per totam forestam nostram de 
Malerstang et de omnibus geldis et danegeldis et 
vadegeldis et senegeldis et hornegeldis et sotgeldis 
et penigeldis, &c.” Spelman does not attempt to 
explain these several payments ; but the senegeld 
was probably a tax fer the pasturage of milch 
cows in the forest, for speen and seen have the 
same meaning. “Seen or spene, a country word 
for a cow's teat or pap” (Phillips, New World of 
Words, ed. 1720). They are, however, from 
different sources. co is the O. N. spent, Du. 

3 seen is the Ir, Gael. sine (seene), a dug or teat. 


t may be added that spenta, though generally 
meaning a charitable gift, sometimes means a tax 
or tribute, and in connexion with a manor would 
denote all the manorial rights or rent-charges. In 
the Costomary of Tettenhall the lord of the manor 


is said to receive xiid. for all “mares and foales” 
and all “‘cowes and calvs” that were kept in 
the winter fielhi “from the ascention day untell 
the nativity of crist.” This, I think, was the 
senegeld. 

I think, then, the testator directed that in a 
certain event his serfs and manorial rights, special 
or general, his fisheries and his farms, should be 
sold “ for owre sawles and for all owre frende.” 

J 


Belsize Square. 


Renunciation or Sport FRoM Conscientious 
Motives (6" S. vi. 249).—Dr. Cuance is referred 
to Sir William Napier’s life of bis brother, Sir 
Chas. Jas. Napier, vol. ii. p. 291, where, in Sir 
Charles’s Diary, we read, “ We were all fond of 
hunting, fishing, and shooting ; yet all gave them 
up when young men, because we had no pleasure 
in killing little animals. George and I were bold 
riders...... We, however, always found it pain, 
not pleasure, to worry poor animals,” &c, Sir 
Charles, however, allows it was not principle on 
which they acted, but on account of a painful 
feeling. So this may not be exactly what Dr. 
Cuance asks for. Cc. M. I. 

Athenzeum Club. 


Tone Cuurcn (6 S. vi. 206, 336).—At the 
latter reference there is a suggestion that Tony 
Church “needs the true restorer’s hand”; the 
reasons given for this being that coals are kept 
in the vestry, and that behind the castle pew 
there is some hideous coloured glass. I wish that 
somebody would make a list of all the acts of 
destruction, spoliation, and larceny, committed 
during church restoration, which have been re- 
corded in “N. & Q.” Very brief and incomplete 
such a list would be in comparison with the total 
number of these acts ; but it might help to show 
how effectually the historical continuity of our 
ancient church fabrics has been destroyed. Where 
are the records that we used to see and use daily 
of seventeenth and eighteenth century worship ? 
A time is coming, and now is, when “ three- 
deckers,” and Tables of Commandments, and 
Georgian royal arms, and Queen Anne pews, and 
Jacobean altar-rails will be more valued than new 
imitations of medizval things. Altar-rails? why, 
only a few weeks ago a kinsman of mine was stay- 
ing in a country parsonage where the balustrade 
of the staircase was simply the old twisted altar- 
railing, that « few years before bad adorned the 
parish church, Add that to the list, Mr. Editor ! 

As for Tong Church, it was built from the 
ground in (if I remember rightly) 1410 ; it is very 
interesting, very curious; and it wants no re- 
storer, true or untrue. It wants nothing at all 
but « wheel-barrow (easily found) to carry out the 
coals, and those in authority who will use it re- 
verently and let it alone. A. J. M. 
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“History or France,” sy Jonn 
(6 8. vi. 287).—The title of this book is:— 

“ Abridged Chronology ; or. Extracts of the History 
of France since Faramon:! until the End of the Reign of 
Henry 1V. Translated from the French of F. E, de 
Mezeray. London, 1683, fol.” 

Ma. Kéarer will find a list of John Bulteel’s 
writings in Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica. De 
Mézeray’s history was entitled Abrégé Chronolo- 
gique de l’Histoire de France, of which Brunet 
says (1839), “Cet abrégé est encore une des 
meilleures histoires de France que nous ayons.” 

w. ParisH. 

Selmeston. 


John Bulteel, Bulteal, or Battul was the son of 
a Frenchman, who lived some time at Dover, and 
is better known as a translator than an author. He 
held the appointment of secretary to the Earl of 
Clarendon, and was created M.A. at Oxford 
Sept. 9, 1661. He died a bachelor in the parish 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Westminster, 1669, 
having written a comedy in heroic verse called 
Amorous Orantus; or, the Love in Fashion, 1665, 
4to. and 8vo. Wituiam Pratt. 

Callis Court, St, Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 


This was probably the work of one of the 
Bulteels of Flete, in Devonshire, a house which is 
said to have taken its name from the paintings 
or tapestry on its walls representing the British 
fleet. The estate now belongs to Mr. Mildmay. 

SEBASTIAN. 


Fravos=Crimson (6" §. vi. 327). — Words 
denoting colours are so uncertain in their mean- 
ings, that it is only when we see what objects they 
are applied to that we can determine their in- 
tention. Flavus is applied to some objects which 
scarcely enable us to test its meaning ; flavi crines, 
for example, might be yellow, red, or auburn ; 
flavus Tiberis might refer to the ochre hue of the 
muddy river as it runs through Rome, or to the 
russet tinge which it gets higher up from the 
pebbles which shine through it. We come nearer 
to an exact definition when we read of flava oliva, 
flava mella, flava Ceres, flavum aurum. Here, 
however, there is a gradation of meaning ob- 
servable from the yellow of the ripe olive berry 
(which deepens sometimes to a mellow purplish 
brown), through the rich amber tint of honey, and 
the warm, tawny, sunburnt hue of ripened corn, 
to the bright blaze of gold itself. And we advance 
pees upon this to a glowing blush tint when we 
rea — 

“ Et ora favus tenera bat » 
682 
This last comes closest to the significance of the 
word in the usage of Servetus. But it should be 
remembered that Servetus did not originate the 
ong which describes the arterial blood as flavus. 
e find it in the Latin version of his master, 


Galen, where we read that the blood of the left 
ventricle “tenuior et flauior plerumque apparet, 
calidior vero semper” (De Usu Partium, 1490). 
Servetus uses the adjective flavus to describe the 
changed colour of the arterial blood not only in 
the sentence quoted by Mr. Dixon, but in two 
adjacent contexts. One of these is “ flauo colore, 
ignea potentia” (p. 170); the other is the im- 
rtant statement “ flauus ille color a pulmonibus 
atur sanguini spirituoso, non a corde” (p. 171); 
to which the Paris MS., the readings of which are 
probably older than the printed text, adds, “a quo 
niger magis daretur.” The prevailing contrast of 
“ niger sanguis”” and “ flavus sanguis ” shows how 
little it is possible to render these colour-terms in 
conventional schoolboy fashion, “black” and 
“ yellow.” There is no such actual thing as black 
blood, any more than there is yellow blood ora 
yellow blush. This contrast also shows what the 
true rendering of flavus is in Servetus. It is 
bright, as distinguished from dark. Servetus 
describes the arterial blood, or, as he still calls it, 
the “ vital spirit,” as “spiritus tenuis, caloris vi 
elaboratus, flauo colore, ignea potentia, vt sit quasi 
ex puriori sanguine lucidus vapor, substantiam in 
se continens aque, aéris, et ignis.” We see, from 
this passage, not only what sense he puts upon the 
word, but how he may very well connect that sense 
with other usages of the word. It is the action of 
light and heat and air that turns corn and olives 
flava; similar influences, according to the physio- 
logy of Servetus, tinge the arterial blood, trans- 

forming it from dark to bright. 

V.EL.LL.LC.LV. 


The almost universal use of the classical writers 
gives to flavus the meaning of dark yellow, golden 
or reddish yellow, not of a bright red or crimson 
colour. But the passage in Seneca certainly makes 
for another meaning, such as Mr. Drxon asks for: 

Presserant victz comam, 
Et ora flavus tenera tingebat pudor.” 
Hippolytus, 651-2. 
Not even a negro ever blushed any other colour 
than crimson! Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Henry Syxes, or Hunster Hatt (6 vi. 
68, 236).—Richard Sykes, alderman of Leeds, by 
will dated April 14, 1641, left to his wife 
Elizabeth for her life the capital messuage called 
Hunslet Hall, with certain lands around it, all 
within the manor of Hunslet, and then to go to 
his son Henry Sykes. This capital messuage, 
with the manor, was long vested in the Holbeck 
and Liversedge branch of the Nevill family, but 
was confiscated to the Crown on the attainder of 
Sir John Nevill, of Liversedge, 12 Elizabeth. It 
afterwards passed by gift of the queen to Sir 
Edward Carey, whose son Sir Philip and grand- 


son John Carey joined in the sale of all the lands 
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to various persons (vide Hist. Leeds, a.p. 1715, 
pp. 175-6). In that transaction Hunslet Hall was 
rehased by Richard Sykes, who probably made 
it his residence in his later years, as (according to 
Torre’s MSS.) he was the principal founder of the 
chapel of St. Mary, Hunslet, built a.p. 1636. 
His wife, the “ Aldress” (as Thoresby would have 
called her), dying August 19, 1644, Henry 
Sykes, the eldest surviving son, succeeded his 
father March 27, 1645, in the possession of Huns- 
let Hall. After the decadence and extinction 
of the Sykeses here, Thoresby says: “ The Hall, 
once a stately Building...... is now (1713) the Seat 
of Rowland Mitchell, Esq....... who has again made 
it a pleasant Place.” As to the tragedy at Bee- 
ston, it is only fair to state that a man named 
Holroyd was convicted of the murder, and was 
hanged at Leeds, August 14, 1682, protesting his 
innocence. Besides the exclusion of the Hunslet 
branch, there were two other omissions—by no 
means inadvertences—viz., (a) the ignoring of the 
alderman’s fourth and youngest son at Dugdale’s 
visitation of Yorkshire, a.p. 1665. He was 
baptized at St. Peter’s, Leeds, Feb. 10, 1604/5 ; 
at his exclusion by the heralds was probably 
due to his republicanism ; (b) William Sykes, 
of London (a grandson of this republican), was 
named by Thoresby as a “merchant, ob. 1692, 
>. the fact (now of easy proof) being that this 
illiam was a “limner” or portrait painter ; 
killed two bailiffs at his house in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, was convicted of manslaughter Jan. 17, 
1697/8, and survived till Dec. 20, 1724, leaving 
issue. His lineal descendant—Henry Sykes, of 
the Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars— 
had a grant of arms, Feb. 12, 1789 ; but he failed 
to prove his derivation from “Sykes of Leeds,” 
the attempt to do so being frustrated by the 
authoritative misstatement in Thoresby’s History 
of Leeds. James Sykes. 


Sowewnen (6% vi. 206).—I am pleased to 
find that this expression has come under the notice 
of Mr. Cuurcai.t Sixes, because a phrase equally 
singular and of much the same import, anywhen,* 
used repeatedly to come under mine during my 
eae in Sussex in days gone by, when I 

ve rambled throughout that county in its entire 
length of eighty-five miles, and it was doubtless 
in those parts of Kent which border upon Sussex 
that Mr. Sixes heard the expression he has 
quoted. At first I regarded the phrase as a pro- 
Vincialism and nothing more, but after calm re- 
flection I cane to the conclusion that somewhen, 
anywhen, &c., were as sustainable by analogy as 
somewhere, anywhere, nowhere, &. When being 
an adverb of time, and where an adverb of place, I 
see no valid reason why when should not claim an 


* For anywhen see “N. & Q.,” 6th S. iv. 867, 542; v. 
56,78, 139 136,257." 


equal right with where to be affixed to certain pro- 
nominal distributives; and I have sometimes asked 
myself why these Kento-Sussex adverbs have not 
been more widely distributed, but could afford 
myself no other response than this, that custom 
(that most capricious of judges) has not sanctioned 
their adoption. I need be at no trouble of argu- 
ment to prove that somewhere, anywhere, &c., are 
generally admitted to represent some place, any 
place, &c. So, then, with the unfashionable adverbs 
and their equivalents. Let any person weigh the 
matter fairly in his own mind, and I think he will 
join me in deciding that somewhen, anywhen, &c., 
should be removed from their unmerited degrada- 
tion —their hitherto provincial repository — and 
placed on an equal footing with somewhere, any- 
where, &c. In such an event we must not be too 
supercilious to accord to the South Saxon peasant 
and a few other plain, homespun people the credit 
of having preserved a mode of expression that 
probably was once held in fashion and generally 
current. Why should not any time have the same 
claim to be represented by anywhen as any place 
to be represented by anywhere? Custom has for 
years tolerated expressions that would suffer by 
grammatical comparison with anywhen, “monies”* 
and “ coals” to wit. H. Scutrnorp. 
James Street, Buckingham Gate. 


A Surrey Expression (6 §, vi. 205). — 
“ Gone out of doors,” in the sense of having be- 
come a thing of the past, is a common expression 
in Sussex and Kent. I heard a good instance of 
ita short time ago. A friend of mine and his 
gardener were members of a band which had re- 
cently been superseded by an organ in their 
church ; it was some time before they could 
persuade themselves to attend the services which 
had been so sadly altered ; at last they went, and 
found that their beloved Tate and Brady had given 
place to Hymns Ancient and Modern. They left 
the church together (when service was over), and 
the feelings of both were expressed by the servant: 
“Well, Master Herbert, I never thought as I 
should ever have lived to see poor old David gone 
out of doors.” W. D. Paris. 

Selmeston, 


Devonsnire Herarpry (6" §. vi. 245).—There 
is no authoritative limit to the number of quarter- 
ings ; the thing to do would be to prove the claim, 
for each quarter should represent a so - called 
heiress, that is to say, the daughter of a gentleman 
of coat armour who had no surviving brother. 
The German seize quartiers is a totally different 
matter ; such coats are not borne as an hereditary 
right, but only marshalled to show that the in- 
dividual was descended from grandparents on both 


* When custom decided to pluralize money it should 
have adopted a consistent orthography—moneys. 
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sides each entitled to bear coat armour. With 
such cases as the farm labourers named Courtenay 
and Wadham the difficulty would be, I fancy, to 
prove the marriages. By the word “ differences” 
the author of the Reminiscences probably means 
marks of cadency, not quarterings ; bastards may 
use a single coat, debased or barred, but I doubt 
their claim to the quarterings, for heralds would 
deface, cancel, or reject such claims. Old plays 
in representing a domestic group temp. Elizabeth 
invariably provide a country gentleman with three 
or four bastard sons, as necessary adjuncts of his 
position. Lysarr. 


The Rev. J. Maske quotes from Mozley’s 
Reminiscences of Oriel Cullege the words “ at least 
a dozen of my labourers could show good coats of 
arms.” I do not know what large landowner is 
supposed to utter this speech, but my father, 
though only a small landowner in Essex, could 
boast that he had among his day labourers an 
Everard, a descendant of the Sir Hugh Everard, 
Bart., who a century before had staked his estate 
of Langleys, in the parish of Great Waltham, near 
Chelmsford, on the throw of the dice and had lost 
it, thereby reducing his family to poverty. I well 
remember this Jabourer, Hugh Everard, a fine tall 
man, unmistakably of gentle descent, and with 
the manners of a gentleman. I know that he had 
a son, and probably has left other descendants in 
Boreham parish in the same neighbourhood. My 
father used to say that his labourer was by right a 
baronet. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Postinc Haste (6" §&. vi. 345) may have 
been “introductory to the shorter and more 
familiar form poste-haste,” or it may not, “ After” 
1542 is a very uncertain date. Here are two 
examples “of the shorter and more familiar form ” 
from one book, which probably contains other 
instances, as these are on neighbouring leaves :— 

“If affeccions carie you vnto honestie and vynto 
heauenlyness, you goe vnto God: but and if they drawe 
you to the enticements of the fleshe, you ryde poste to 
ee of Erasmus, St. James, f. 37 


“Go to nowe you ryche men, that occupye the fely- 
citie and pleasures of lyfe, whiche you ought to loke for 
eternall in heauen, poste haste here in this worlde: 
awaye with your singing lnye, awaye your voluptuousness 

le pleasures,” —Jb. f. 38, verso. 
R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Scorgrit (6 S. vi. 347).—If Mr. G. Fisner 
consults Halliwell’s Dict. of Archaisms or Nares’s 
Glossary, he will find that scopperil (or scopperell) 
— (1) a child’s toy, something like a teetotum 
(Line.), and (2), metaphorically, a nimble child 
(1540 and 1636). Jutian Marsnatt. 


This is a Lancashire word as well as a Derby- 


shire one, but we sound it scopperil, like copper. 
It is not confined to animals, but is used of any 
quick, lively, agile sentient being. If Mr. Fisurx 
will regard it as the substantive of the verb to 
scamper, he will have a good idea of its meaning, 
A child is a scoperil who cannot be kept quiet for 
an instant, and is out of sight before his lawful 
guardians have time to realize that he has changed 
his attitude, HERMENTRUDE. 


Halliday, in his Dictionary of Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Words, describes it to be “a plaything 
with children, being a mould button with a hole 
in it, through which a piece of wood or quill is 
put for the purpose of spinning like a teetotum 
(Linc.). Metaphorically, » nimble child.” Kennett 
has, “‘ A scoppering or scopperell, a little sort of 
spinning-top for boys to set up between the middle 
finger and thumb.” The term occurs in a MS. 
dictionary dated 1540. 

Everarp Home Cotemay, 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Commonpiace Books Extract Booxs 
(6™ 8. vi. 340)—Mr. W. Grearueep will find 
in a recent “ Echoes of the Week” your contributor 
and everybody’s good friend, Mr. G. A. Sala, 
gave some account of his experience in keeping 
elaborate commonplace books. It was merely to 
copy out as they are found all extracts which it is 
desired to preserve, then to give each extract its 
own consecutive number, and afterwards to make» 
good index under at least three or four headings. 
My own experience, longo intervallo after that of 
my friend Mr. Sula, is entirely with his practice. 
Any system of classification, however scientific, is 
sure to leave something on the wrong side the 
line. A good threefold index gives three chances 
to one that any extract can readily be found. My 
experience with cuttings from newspapers, &., 
is exactly similar, and in autographs also [ find an 
alphabetical better than a classified arrangement. 
A very methodical and learned friend in the 
Patent Office has recently adopted a very good 
plan of procuring from his bookbinder “ sections” 
—say four or six Jeaves with “ guards ”—which are 
ready for the binder. “Cuttings” can be pasted 
on one or more of these (according to the extent 
of the subject), and then the “sections” can be 
bound and indexed. A similar plan might be 
adopted with manuscript extracts with great ad- 
vantage. Est. 

Birmingham. 


Wit’'s (6" 
S. vi. 160, 298).—This little volume was first 
printed in 1597, and was formerly always attri- 
buted to John Bodenhbam. In truth, however, 
though probably suggested by him, the collection 
was made by Nicholas Ling, who appears to have 
been the real editor (“ N. & Q.,” 1* S. i. 29, 86) 
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Nicholas Ling, or Lynge, was the son of John 
Lynge, parchment maker at Norwich, was bound 
apprentice to Henry Binneman, or Bynneman, the 
printer in Paternoster Row, in 1570, and became 
free of the Stationers’ Company in 1579. He 
printed and published from 1580 to 1607 (Ames, 
by Herbert, iii. 1340). He lived at first at the 
sign of the Mermaid at the west end of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, subsequently in St. Dunstan’s Church- 
Epwarp Sotty. 


The initials “N. L.” in connexion with this 
work designate Nicholas Ling (bookseller “ at the 
West doore of Pauls”), the actual compiler of 
Politeuphuia, the first edition of which was 
printed 1597, and dedicated by Ling “ to his very 
good friend, Maister J. B,” or John Bodenham. 
The reader of Bohn’s Lowndes is referred under 
the above initials to “ Nicholas Ling”; but the re- 
ference is a barren one, no other entry of this name 
appearing in the Bibliographer’s Manual. Mr. 
Hazlitt’s bibliographical works are, however, pro- 
lific of information concerning the various editions 
of Wits Common Wealth and of Wits Theatre of 
the Little World, 1598, both of which are properly 
assigned in the Handbook and the two series of 
Collections and Notes to “Ling,” instead of to 
“Bodenham,” as in Lowndes, Mr. Collier, in his 
Bibliographical Catalogue, i. 72 (sv. “ Bodenham, 
John — England’s Helicon — 1600”), gives his 
readers no hint that Bodenham merely originated 
the plan which Ling subsequently carried into 
effect, although the fact is sufficiently apparent to 
any one who will take the trouble to examine 
Wits Common Wralth carefully, as Me. Wuyte 
has done. Atrrep WALLIs, 


Ivo Tattpors (6 S. vi. 229, 274).—If the 
records of St. Martin d’Auchier, near Aumale, 
are to be relied on, Ivo certainly was not the son 
of the Conqueror’s sister Adelais. According to 
their very distinct account she was thrice married, 
and left one child by each marriage. The first 
was to Enguerrand, Sire d’Aumale, son of Hugh, 
Count of Ponthieu, and Berthe, Dame d’Aumale, 
and the issue was Adelaide, for whom no marriage 
is recorded. The second was to Lambert, Count 
of Lens, who was killed at Lille the year after his 
marriage, and the issue was Judith, the wife of 
Earl Waltheof of Northumberland. The third 
husband was Eudes de Blois, Count of Champagne, 
and the issue was Stephen, first Earl of Albemarle, 
who died 1127. HERMENTRUDE. 


_Berr’es (6 §. vi. 348).—With the utmost 
diffidence I venture to offer a suggestion upon this 
subject. The word quoted is not the only difficulty 
In the extract given by W. G. D. F. from the 
Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Peter-in-the-East, 

It. for a pownde of betr'es for Jwias......j*. 


May not the “ Judas” here be taken to mean the 
“ Judas-torches” formerly used in ceremonial pro- 
cessions? And, if so, why may not the word 
betr’es be taken as standing for bitr'es, or some 
such (MS.) contraction for bitwme, which (accord- 
ing to Cotgrave) was in his time “ but a composi- 
tion of Pitch, Petriolaum, and some other such like 
simples, howsoever Apothecaries would make men 
believe it is the Palestinian Bitumen,” and in all 
probahility was much the same in the year 1473, 
to which the extracts quoted by W. G. D. F. refer? 
Marsoatt. 


Tar Cottivation or Sarrron EncLanD 
(6 S. vi. 89, 254, 378)—In the Pharmaco- 
graphia, by Friedrich A. Fliickiger and Daniel 
Hanbury, a very interesting account of the history 
of saffron and its cultivation in this and other 
countries is given. Though English saffron was 
at one time so celebrated that it was exported to 
the Continent, its cultivation seems to have died 
out at Saffron Walden as well as in the neighbour- 
hood of Cambridge about 1768. Its growth, how- 
ever, seems to have lingered in some localities up 
to the early part of the present century. Saffron 
is used in medicine, not for any medicinal pro- 
perties it contains, but simply as a colouring agent. 
It is used on the Continent as a condiment, and 
in this country, chiefly in Cornwall, for colouring 
cakes, Joun Jackson, 

Museum, Kew. 


To Smiver (6% §. v. 328, 471; vi. 38, 158, 
294).—To shiver is used in the dialect of Cumber- 
land in a passive sense, but it is quite distinct 
from the meaning of dither or chatter. Our native 
writers give illustrations which may be interesting 
to your correspondents. E.g., Anderson, where 
Dickey Glendinning, hearing of his plighted love 
being married to another, comes for a last inter- 
view, in alternations of sorrow and bitter fore- 
bodings, declares: — 

“ But when ye are cried i’ the kurk, 
I'll step my ways up an’ forbid it. 
When cauld i’ my coffin they ‘Il say, 
‘Twas e’en Jenny Foster ‘at did it.’ 
My ghost the lang neeght, aw’ i’ white, 
it'll shek thee, an’ gar thee aw’ shiver.” 
This transitive use, as of shek, can only be given to 
shiver by the powerful auxiliary gar. There is 
probably a technical or nautical use of the words, 
“Shiver my timbers !” being a sailor's expression, 
and Mr. Dickinson has “shiver, n., loose débris.” 
A shive is a slice of bread with us, and a skieve 
was a hard husk of flax in the spinning days. They 
must all be of the same Northern root, skifa; and 
shiver must imply the loosening of flakes and par- 
ticles, in regard to persons certainly a silent and in- 
voluntary disturbance. Dither is only the lower 
Cumberland pronunciation of dodder, and is used 
of grasses or anything habitually shaking without 
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harm or dislocation. “All tak some o’ that 
ditherin’ stuff,” was said by a youth of a jelly (Craig 
Gibson); and Wordsworth’s 
“ What is ’t that ails young Harry Gill 
That evermore his teeth they chatter, 
Chatter, chatter, chatter still?” 
is the general audible sense of the word, not by 
loosening, or dislocation, or waste, but from sheer 
cold, though it may be temporary. And possibly 
chatter is sometimes a mispronunciation of shatter. 
Nerl I have never heard or seen here. Mz. P. 
Cumberland. 


Lass (6 S. vi. 366).—G. L. F. is evidently not 
a Cumbrian, or he would know that the Bishop of 
Carlisle may, if he pleases, use the word in malo 
sensu. We have “good lasses,” “bonny lasses,” 
“ fine lasses,” and, I am sorry to say, some “ varra 
bad lasses.” Wa. Jackson. 


Worps (6" vi. 186).— 
Breese = gadfly; thripples, additions to carts or 
waggons for harvest work; gears or gearing, 
harness for cart-horses ; cingles or surcingles, bands 
to retain horse-clothing ; kipe, a wicker basket for 
rough work ; and tack, occasional pasturage, are all 
common in Shropshire. 


Qoives (6" S. v. 449; vi. 74, 132, 176, 231).— 
A more probable derivation of Fr. coif is from the 
Arabic kifiyat. But conf. the Sp. and Barb. Gr. 
forms of the word in Dozy (Supp. aux Dict. 
Arabes), t. 2, Leyde, 1881; also Diez. 

R. 8. 


Tae Bownararte-Patrerson Famity (6 §. 
vi, 187, 201, 233).—Some very interesting facts 
will be found under the title “ Bordentown and 
the Bonapartes” in Scribner's Magazine for 
November, 1880, vol. xxi. W. C. J. 

St. Stephen's Club, 8.W. 


Caxton’s Press (6 S. vi. 207, 233).—I have 
carefully read through the es in Mr. Buapes’s 
wy ae of Caxton referring to the exact locality 
of the first English printer's press. Although they 
seem conclusive, the author fails to explain how 
the tradition that it was “within the Abbey 
Church of Westminster” arose. Our ancestors 
used the word abbey differently from us. When 
we speak of Westminster Abbey we mean only the 
abbey church; our ancestors employed it of the 
entire monastery, containing many buildings be- 
sides the domiciles of the monks and their place 
of worship. Hence, if Caxton’s press was in the 
Almonry, as described by Mr. Braves, it was 
still “ within the abhey.” J. Masket. 

Emanuel Hospital, Westminster. 


A Game or Questions (6" v. 
468; vi. 94, 197, 357).—This game has been 
known to me as long as I can remember, but not 
under that name. In my nursery it was always 


called “ Animal, Mineral, and Vegetuble,” and “ Is 
it animal, mineral, or vegetable?” was the first 
question to be asked. “How do you like it?” 
(6 S. vi. 95) is a different game. Only four 
uestions are asked: How, when, where, and why 
o you like it ? and a word having more than one 
meaning is usually chosen, such as bell—belle, 
pain—pane, &c. 


Bapivs Asceysivs’s Printine Press (6% §, 
vi. 206, 232).—I have a copy of Galfrid of Mon- 
mouth’s Britannie Utriusque Regum et Prinei- 
pum Origo «et Gesta Insignia, printed by Badius 
Ascensius, A.D. 1508, which has the printing press 
on the title-page. Epmouxp Warerroy. 


MS. Sermons (6™ S. vi. 189, 293).—Gumble- 
den, not Gumbledon, The Three Sermons preached 
in Severall Places, 1626, 4to., are dedicated to 
“Master Doctor [Samuel] Fell, Chaplaine in 
Ordinarie to his Maiesties Highnesse, and one of 
the Prebendaries of Christ Church in Oxford.” 
In this dedication, which is dated “From my 
Studie in Longeworth, in Berks, August 24, 1626,” 
Gumbleden says, “ Right Worshipfull, I most 
thankefully acknowledge, that (vnder God) I am 
most obliged vnto you, both for mine entrance, 
and my progresse in the Ministrie.” 

J. Incte 


Tae Comtesse Dasn (6" vi. 189, 316).— 
Larousse (Gr. Dict. Univ.) gives a somewhat 
different rendering of the real name of this talented 
authoress. He calls her “Gabrielle Anne de Cis- 
ternes de Courtiras, connue sous le pseudonyme 
de Comtesse Dash,” and says that Malle. de Cis- 
ternes was born circa 1808, of an old family in 
Auvergne, and that she married the Marquis de 
Poilow de St. Mars, General of Cavalry. 

Nomab. 


“Er Arcapia Eco” (4 §S, i, 509, 561; x. 
432, 479, 525, 532; xi. 86).—Much was written 
upon two pictures, of which this motto formed the 
subject, at the above-mentioned references, but the 
source of the motto was undiscovered. One of the 
pictures was painted by Nicolas Poussin (1594- 
1665) and the other by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
(1723-1792), the subject being treated —- 
I purchased the other day in London fora tr 
a fine impression of an engraving from the picture 
by Nicolas Poussin, which, as the marginal inscrip- 
tion mentions, is in the collection of the Duke of 
Devonshire at Chatsworth, and is said to measure 
2 ft. Sin. in breadth by 3 ft. 34 in. in height. The 
engraving was published by that celebrated patron 
of the arts Alderman Boydell, in Cheapside, 
March 1, 1763, and is in point of size a large folio, 
J. Mortimer delint., S. F. Ravenet sculpt. The 
tomb on which the inscription is cut, surmounted 
by a skull, is seen at the side, and the faces of the 
shepherds, looking upon it with a puzzled expres- 
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sion, are in profile. Probably Mortimer made a 
drawing or copy of the original painting, and it 
was then engraved by Ravenet. The moral, of 
course, is that evil mars the fairest scenes. As 
Lucretius expresses the same idea:— 
* Medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid.” 
And John Henry Newman preaches feelingly on 
the text “In the garden a new sepulchre,” St. 
John xix. 41. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Porrraits or Wasuincton Irvine (6 iv. 
447, 490, 524; v. 36, 173, 278, 377).—A portrait, 
executed in stipple, is prefixed to Salmagundi, 
London, J. Limberd, 143, Strand, 1824, 8vo., 
pp. 144, double cols. The preface states that 
“the new edition now offered to the public, 
though more elegantly printed and embellished 
than those that have preceded it, is published at 
half the price of the cheapest”; the portrait is, 
however, the only “ embellishment.” 

Atrrep WALLIs. 

Derby. 


“Res susito Gestz” (6 v. 368; vi. 77). 
Iam informed that the halfpenny referred to by 
Mr. Hatz is one of the final issue of Manx copper 
coins ; it has no other claim to notice, and is worth 
less than one shilling. Ce.er eT Avupax. 


Was vsep ror Were (6" §. iii. 287, 458) — 
This would seem to have been the usual mode of 
speaking in former times and not at all a vul- 

ism. The following quotation from a scarce 

k in my possession, Proceedings against Sir 
John Fenwick, Bart., printed in the yeur 1696, is 
an illustration :— 

“Mr. Speaker (to a witness named Cooper). Was you 
of the J ay that Mr, Cook ? 

Mr. Cooper, Yes.” 

And again :— 

“Mr. Speaker. Was you one of the Petit Jury?” 

In the folio report of the remarkable trial of Capt. 
Donellan for murder in 1781, before Sir Francis 
Buller at Warwick, was is often used for were in 
the examination of a witness. Donellan, as is well 
known, was executed April 1, 1781, for poisoning 
his brother-in-law, Sir Theodosius Boughton, and 
in those days execution followed within forty-eight 
hours of conviction. Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Ropwry (6" S. iii, 47, 214).—At the borough 
police court on October 14 a man was charged 
with being on board a ship for an unlawful pur- 
pose. One of the dock constables said that the 
defendant was well known to him. He was a 
rodney. The magistrate’s clerk: “ And what is a 
rodney?” Witness: “ A man who works one da 
and is idle six months, and yet lives.” The Ben 


sent the defendant to prison for six weeks as a 
vagrant, or a rodney according to the policeman’s 
definition (vide South Wales Daily News, Oct. 16). 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry, 
Cardiff. 


“To BEAT INTO THE HEAD” (6% §. iii. 466; 
iv. 521).—George Herbert uses this phrase in his 
poem entitled Miserie, st. 3:— 

‘* What strange pollutions doth he wed, 

And make his own? as if none knew, but he, 
No man shall beat into his head, 
That thou within his curtains drawn canst see : 
They are of cloth, 
Where never yet came moth.” 
The Church, p. 92, Reprint of ed. 1633. 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Comets (6 S. iv. 3, 112).—In a copy of Stowe’s 
Summarie of English Chronicles in my possession, 
but which is without title-page, and is stitched in 
old parchment, having the date 1604 on the out- 
side, there is inside the parchment cover an auto- 
graph “Gulielmus Faques.” Is anything known 
of this person. On p. 35 are the following 
verses :— 

“ A thousand sixe and sixtie yeare, 
it was as we doe read : 
When that a Comet did ~ aed 
and Englishmen lay dead. 
Of Normandie, Duke William then, 
to England-ward did saile, 
Who conquered Harold with his men, 
and brought this land to bale.” 
Georce Price. 

Birmingham, 

Deck or Carns (6 §. iv. 509; v. 91, 115, 
178, 214, 377, 474).—To the various quotations 
for the use of deck the following may be added :— 
“ The Courtier he fawn’s for his Princes fauour, 

In hope to get a Princely ritch Reward ; 

His tongue is tipt with honey for to glauer ; 

the Deck whilst Chance doth choose the 

ard, 

Then comes another and his Game hath mard ; 

Sitting betwixt him, and the morning Sun : 
Thus Night is come before the Day is done.” 
Richard Barnfield, November, 1594 
(ed. Arber, 1882, p. 26). 
“ Pecunia is a Queene, for her Desarts, 
’ And in the Decke, may goe for Queene of harts.” 
Ibid, p. 90 (1598). 
F, C. Birxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Kicxsnaw (6" 8S. v. 406; vi. 14).—Kickshaws 
are tit-bits to eat, not to satisfy hunger, but to 
gratify the palate. This is not from the French 
quelque-chose. More probably it is from the Dutch 
kiesen, to choose ; kiesch, nice in eating ; kies-kawen, 
to eat in a picking-and-choosing manner. From 
this latter the transition is ensy (Edwards’s Words, 
Facts, and Phrases). CeLer Et Aupax. 
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Are Toaps Poisonous ? S. iv. 429; v. 32, 
173, 297, 375, 418 ; vi. 217.)—If classical evidence 
for the supposed poisonous properties of toads is 
required, the following passages may be added to 
your correspondent’s citation from Juvenal (ante, 
p. 217):— 

Tlum turgentis portenta rubetz, 
Et lecta exsectis anguibus ossa, trahunt.” 
Propertius, ILI. vi. 27-8. 
Horace also has:— 


“ Et uncta turpis ova rane sanguine 
Plumamque nocturne strigis.” 
Epod., v. 19-20, 
Elian says, De Nat. Animal., xvii, 12:— 

yévos te dpivys dxovw kai devov, kal 
TIKpOV idetv. ef Tes cuvtpipas, 
éuBarov cite cis olvov, cite cis GAXO ropa Tt, 
vrep Katdpatoe godurral, 
movnpav axpiBovvres copia 
THY mpds éxeivo Td aina xpdow' Kai 
dméxtecvev eis avaBoAds, dAAd rapayphpa. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


In Wibert’s Life of Leo IX. is a very interest- 
ing incident anent this curious subject. He says 
that while Bruno was at school he went on one occa- 
sion to visit his parents, and, while asleep, a toad 
jumped on his face, sucked his breath, and injected 
its poison into his mouth. The boy woke with 
pain, jumped out of bed, and called for help. No 
one came to his call, and in the morning his face, 
throat, and breast were swollen to an extraordinary 
degree. Several remedies were tried, but for two 
months the boy hung on a thread between life 
and death, At length the apparition of St. Bene- 
dict appeared to him. He held in his hand a 
crucifix, with which he touched the boy’s mouth 
and all the other parts affected by the poison. 
No sooner was this done than the swellings sub- 
sided and the boy felt better. In a day or two 
the imposthumes behind the ears broke, discharged 
a large quantity of corrupt matter, and the restora- 
tion to health was only a matter of time. Those 
who possess the Acta Sanctorum may see this 
account sub April 19, but it will be no use consult- 
ing Alban Butler, for a more untruthful compila- 
tion was never put together. 

E. Copuam Brewer. 


Boox-Ptates with Greek Morrors (6 
iv. 266, 414, 497; v. 296; vi. 136, 218).—I have 
a small volume, “Epigrammata Graca Selecta 
«x An ia, &c. Anno mptxx. Excudebat 
Henricus Stephanus.” The names of its former 
owners as inscribed are: “Sum Gulielmi Charci ; 
Sum Joh. Wottoni ; Eram Gul. Charci; Samuel 
Wotton, 1619; Sam Clem“ Gregorij ex dono 
amicissimi mihi Gul. Mulsho. 1641.” Lastly, 
pasted on to the fly-leaf is this inscription, within 
@ rough ornamental printed border,—“ Clemens 


Gregorius, ’Acei Is this a book- 
with» Greek A. 8. 

I have before me a small book-plate with a 
representation of a rough block of stone, bearing 
the following inscription :— 

O APXoN THC 
IONIKHC AKAAHMIAC 
KOMHC rYIA®OPa. 

It is the plate of Frederick, fifth Earl of Guilford, 
who was Chancellor of the University of the Ionian 
Islands. He died Oct. 14, 1827. Cc. W. 8. 


Fisa Toots vi. 208).—Toot and tout are 
simply different ways of spelling the same word, 
which is derived from M.E. toten, to peep, look 
about. The word is properly a verb. Cf. Prof. 
Skeat’s Etymological Dict., sv. “tout.” The fol- 
lowing passages may be cited for the form tvot :— 

“And this was devised by him, not so «pecially for 
any challenge sake, as that the messenger shou d main- 
tain, by mouth, his talk to my Lord's Grace, while his 
eyes were rolling to foote and pry upon the state of our 
camp.”—W. Patten, 1548 (Arber, Eng. Garner, iii. 104). 

“Good man ! him list not spend his idle meals 
In quinsing plovers, or in winging quails; 
Nor toot in cheap-side baskets carne and late 
To set the first tooth in some novel cate.” 
Hall, Satires, bk. iv, sat. ii, I, 43-6. 
“ Long wandring up and downe the land, 
With bowe and bolts in either hand, 
For birds in bushes footing.” 
Spenser, The Shepherd's Calendar, 
“ March,” Il. 64-6. 
The word toot, to blow a horn, is, as Prof. Skeat 
shows, from a different root altogether. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry, 


Aurnors or Quotations Wanrep S. vi. 
348).— 

“ Could tears retard the tyrant in his course,” &ec. 
The lines asked for are in Byron's Hours of Idleness, 
“ Epitaph ona Friend.” There is an interesting foot- 
note in Murray's one-volume edition, 1837. 

RULE. 


Our Curistmuas NcmBer. 
Will correspondents kindly intending to contribute to 
our Christrnas Number be good enough to forward their 
communications, headed “ Christmas,” without delay! 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Diocesan Histories.—York. By George Ornsby.—Oz- 
ford. By Edward Marshall.—Chichester. By w. R. W. 
Stephens. (Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge.) 

Tuts great society, which has in past days done so much 

for the circulation of the Holy Scriptures and books of 

devotion and instruction in matters directly religious, 
has taken a wise view of its functions in undertaki 
to issue a separate history of each of the old Engl 
dioceses, Knowing as we do that party spirit, religious 
and political, is apt still to make wild work when 

with matters of history, we confess that when the 
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was announced we had great fear that some of the volumes 
might be but party pamphlets in disguise. Results have 
falsified our anticipations. All that have yet appeared 
are free from those things which could reasonably cause 
offence. The York volume is of especial interest, as it 
relates not to a diocese only, but to a province which 
once extended from Lindsey far away into Scotland. It 
is really a wonderful example of compression. Canon 
Ornsby has long been known as a student of the religious 
history of the North of England, and has here turned 
his very wide reading to good account, We should not 
have thought that he or ary one else could have packed 
so many facts in so little room without making the 
book unreadable. This has not been the case. The 
canon’s style never flage, and there is no sign that he 
takes more interest in one period of his work than 
another. This is noteworthy, for it is given to very few 
of us not to have our favourites in the past as well as in 
the present. To attempt anything like an analysis of 
books such as these in the small space at our disposal 
would be absurd. We must remark, however, that 
Canon Ornsby is by no means induced by the interest 
which he takes in medizeva! life to slur over the gross 
disorders of the time. The abuse of holding fairs and 
markets in churchyards, and even in the churches them- 
selves, was a crying one in the Middle Ages. To this 
our attention is drawn on several occasions. It seems at 
one time to have been the practice to hold markets in 
the porch of Whitgift Church ; and at about the same 
period we hear of popular sports—wrestling, archery, 
and other like games—taking place in Worksop church- 
_ That these bad practices were common we knew, 

t the above instances have not occurred to us 
before. The custom of putting coats of arms on the 
carvings in churches, on sxcred vessels and vestments, 
has often been quoted by those persons who do not 
understand the significance of heraldry as a proof that 
pride of family was introduced into the house of God. 
Canon Ornsby sees further and clearer than this. He 
draws attention to the will of a York merchant “ who 
orders his executors to buy a cope of ruby velvet for St. 
Saviour’s Church, and directs that a shield of his arms 
shall be wrought upon the border of the cope, so that 
when the people see it they may feel moved to offer up 
special prayers for his soul.” It is probable—certain, 
indeed—that much of the heraldic display which was to 
be seen in churches had a directly religious motive. 

Mr. Marshall, in his history of the diocese of Ox- 
ford, has had far wider scope. Oxford is not the throne 
of an archbishop, and its diocese, though sufficiently 

for modern wants, is a mere fragment cut off by 
Henry VIII. from the vast see of Lincoln. Such a dis- 
trict is narrow and parochial in comparison with the 
vast territories over which the northern primate bore 
rule, This has been a very distinct advantage to Mr. 
Marshall. He has been able to concentrate his energies 
on a more limited space, and consequently we find a 
richness of personal detail and a pesntiete of architec- 
ture displayed which cannot be found in Canon Urnsby’s 
book. The earlier time, before there were bishops of 
Oxford, has not been overlooked. The bishops of Dor- 
chester, both West Saxon and Mercian, are treated of 
as bishops in Oxfordshire, if not of Oxford; and the 
long period from the reign of William I. to that of 
Henry VIIL., when the diocese was a member of the see 
of Lincoln, is carefully gone over, and such things as 
relate to Oxfordshire are dealt with in detail. Wycliffe, 
— not an Oxfordshire man, was a notable Oxford 
worthy, and as such he has a fair share of notice. The 
martyrdom of Cranmer and the cruel proceedings in 
connexion with it are treated of at considerable length. 

is little to show what Mr. Marshall’s opinions may 


be as to the various changes which took place in re- 
ligion and ritual in the sixteenth century, but he—in 
common, we imagine, with all other Englishmen who 
know the facts—feels that whatever may have been the 
archbishop's faults, no excuse, from their own point of 
view, can be made for those who inflicted on him the 
long mental agony which preceded his execution. To 
come to more modern times, we have been much pleased 
by the judicious manner in which the Oxford Methodists 
and the rise of what has been known as Tractarianism 
are treated. The accounts of Berkshire abbeys—Reading, 
Abingdon, and Windsor—are much il , but contai 
the essence of many books. They could not have been 
written by any one who-was not thoroughly acquainted 
with medizeval monasticism. 

Chichester is also one of the smaller English dioceses. 
Tt has the advantage of having for its historian one 
who has made himself familiar with almost all its surviv- 
ing records. The bishop's registers of this see are a far 
less perfect series than those of York or Lincoln, but 
they have been well used by Mr. Steph The t 
of antiquarian, as distinct from historical, knowledge 
which he has garnered in his pages is beyond praise. 
How many of us know that willow wands, with the 
proper incantations said over them, had the reputed 
property of curing fevers? We do not think that the 
number of churches which were in being at the time 
when the Domesday survey was taken can be in any 
way estimated from those mentioned in its pages. Mr. 
Stephens is far too good an antiquary not to know that 
it does not contain all, but he nevertheless uses that re- 
cord as a basis for computing the number of churches 
in Sussex. This is really the only serious objection 
which we can take to a thoroughly good book. The 
absence of partisanship is beyond all praise, and we 
are plainly told that what religion there was left among 
the English people in the dark days of the last century, 
before the Wesleyan movement became a power, was im 
a great degree to be traced to a survival of Puritanism. 
The beautiful side of medizval life, as well as its 
grossness and asceticism, is well brought out in many 
passages in Mr. Stephens’s book, some of which are of 
great beauty. One of these is an account of the death 
of Prior Lanzo of Lewes, which in touching simplicity 
we have rarely found —s Those who wish for a 
picture of middle-class life in the last century would do 
well to read the extracts which Mr. Stephens gives from 
certain diaries of the time which have happily been pre- 
served, The writers were, in a sense, good and religious. 
men, yet the habitual drunkenness they indulged in can 
hardly be credited, even on their own confession. 


The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Translated by 
Edward William Lane. 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus). 
Lane's translation of The Thousand and One Nights, as 
the title of these famous tales more correctly runs, must 
always retain its reputation. Between the loose para- 
phrase of Galland and the more nakedly exact rendering 
(we use the phrase advisedly) now apparently demanded 
by “the curious,” its position is assured. Its accuracy 
is amply sufficient to satisfy the scholar, its Oriental 
tone and colouring are unimpeachable, and its notes are 
notes worthy of that erudite Egyptologist, who had 
himself sat cross-legged in the ancient Arab city of 
Cairo, and who began each day's task with a reverential 
“ Bismi-llah.” So much for the literary portion of the 
book. It has, however, another and a by no means 
contemptible feature. Although first published in 
1839-40, the illustrations by which it was accompanied 
are still fresh and appropriate. Dealing with subjecte 
entirely remote, they have lost little by lapse of time ; 
and they were the best work of their designer, William 
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Barves. They were excellently interpreted in wood by 
Landells, 

best wood engravers of forty years ago; and Mr. Lane 
himself aided the artist with suggestions as to costume, 
architecture, and the like. Those who know Harvey 
only by the mannered performances of his latter days 
will find but little to compl«in of in these volumes; and 
at this juncture, when Egypt and Egyptian affairs 
are likely to occupy us for some time to come, Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus have been well advised to reproduce 
them in their present attractive form. An “advertise- 
ment” to the first volume. dated opportunely, “‘ The 
Day of Tell-el-Kebeer, 1882,” informs us that the present 
issue is an exact reproduction of that published by 
Murray in 1859 with Mr. Lane's final corrections, and 
edited by his nephew, Mr. Edward Stanley Poole. The 
writer of the new advertisement above referred to is Mr. 
Lane-Poole, Mr. Poole’s son. 


Red and White: a Tale of the Wars of the Roses. By 
Emily Sarah Holt. (Shaw & Co.) 
Tue present work forms an addition, and by no means 
an uninteresting one, to the sketches which the author 
has given of certain phases of religious life. The period 
of history which has been selected for illustration bas 
been partly occupied by the author of The Last of the 
Barons ; but there still remains room for the vivid 
description which is here given of the baneful influence 
of civil division upon the closest and most tender rela- 
tions of family life, which, again, is intensified when 
there is the additional embarrassment of the new 
opinions in religion, and which, in the present instance, 
leads on to the romantic interest that is attached to 
the name of Henry, the third Duke of Exeter of the 
family of Holland, but the fourth and last possessor of 
the title. A further value belongs to the personal 
descriptions of several characters, as these are derived 


from existing portraits, and are not traditional nor con- 
jectural. 


Index of Obituary Notices for 1880.— Vegetable Techno- 
logy. By B. D. Jackson. (Index Society.) 

ALL readers—and who is now not a reader ‘—will value 
the Index of Obituary Notices which the Index Society 
is now publishing as a yearly volume. Asa record of 
those who are passing away, a yearly register of the 
death of those who have done good service or been 
eminent in their time, and a ready reference to where 
some account of their lives may be found, these volumes 
are invaluable; and as the Society becomes better 
known and more widely assisted, its publications must 
necessarily increase in size as well as in value every 
succeeding year. They deserve, and will most certainly 
obtain, a prominent place in every library where the 
books are used as working tools, and not merely con- 
sidered to be literary ornaments. The only thing to be 
feared in the future is that the mass of matter to be 
chronicled will increase so rapidly that the volumes will 
become too large and too costly for the means of the 
Society. It will probably soon become necessary to 
exercise some amount of restriction in the admission of 
obituary notices ; for though we should be glad to have 
the index full and complete, it is obviously impossible 
to record every death, and it will become necessary only 
to include those who are fairly to be called, in one sense 
or other, public characters. In the volume for 1880 
perhaps there is not one name not thoroughly entitled 
to be entered; but with a view to the future it may be 
observed that it will be wise to leave out those who have 
no higher title to distinction than “ Lard Refiner ” (p.74) 
or “Flour Merchant” (p. 74). It may be that in both 

cases the men whose death is thus recorded have 
been worthy of the highest esteem and honour; but a 


Orrin Smith, Branston, the Williamsees, all the | 


| distinction will have to be made between those who 
| attain local reputation and those who deserve a per- 
manent and world-wide remembrance. 

The volume on Vegetuble Technology is not, strictly 
speaking, an index; it is a valuable contribution to- 
wards the bibliography of economic botany, to which is 
appended a subject-index. It is a list of selected writ- 
ings by certain authors of publications relating to veget- 
able technology. The work cannot fail to be useful, 
and, as far as it goes, the labour of the compiler ig 
thoroughly well dune. Mr. Jackson is amply justified 
in the modest words with which he ends his preface: 
“I believe that this volume will prove to be of greater 
use than its predecessors on the same topics.” Doubtless 
he had very good reasons for adopting the form which 
he has used, but, regarding it as a publication of the 
Index Society, it would have been more in accordance 
with the aim of that Society if it had been in the form 
of a subject-index of vegetable technology, with an 
index of authors’ names at the end. The volume before 
us enables the reader at a glance to see the titles of two 
or three dozen books, papers, or notices which any given 
writer has published, which, as it of course does not 
include all his works, but only a selection, is of secondary 
value ; whilst he who seeks to know what is written, say 
on tobacco, must first refer to the concluding index, 
which refers him to upwards of sixty different entries 
on as many separate pages. The true aim of all such 
indexes should be to give the greatest amount of assist- 
ance to readers with the least amount of labour and loss 
of time. 


Messrs. Letts send us a packet of their Diaries for 
1883. If the present iseue presents no particular feature 
of novelty, it may be said of the diaries in general that 
they will be found suited to all sorts and conditions of 
men. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

J. Duckwortn (Blackburn).—A squint is an — 
in the wall of a church, in an oblique direction, 
made for the purpose of enabling persons in the t t 
or aisle to see the elevation of the Host at the bigh altar. 

G. G. Harpryonam (Temple).— Mr. Bohn, in his 
Dictionary of Poetical Quotations, gives :— 

“ The devil was sick, the devil a saint would be; 
The devil was well, the devil a saint was he. 
Rabelais, iv. 24.” 

Jutrvs (“Conspicuous by their absence ”).—Tacitus, 
Ann., iii. 76. See “N. & Q.,” 6th 8. v. 409, 438; vi. 18. 
Wa.tis.— You do not appear to have sent the 


V. (Hull) has not complied with our rule as to sending 
his name and address. 

Corricexpum.—P. 373, col, 2, 1. 22 from the top, for 
“ schagen” read schlagen. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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in respect to Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, Music, 
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OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 20, Wellington 
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HANDKERCHIEFS, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Bilious complaints and 
irregularities of the system, produced by redundancy of viti«ted 
bile, can always be corrected by a few doses of these inestimable Pil 8. 
which are everywhere admi os their rare 
and power; for though they conquer with ease and rapidity the most 
obstinate disease, they never wen en the stomach or necessitate any 
interruption of ordinary duties or amusement. On the contrary, they 
the appetite, strengthen the organs of Gowen. ysive increased 
energy and life to all the animal functions, and fi th hand and 
brain for fresh exertions. The sick and enfeebled single 
trial, speedily Gusaeer what a hapoy revolution these bave the 
Dower to effect in the human system. 


Second Edition. Goo. prize tas pest fren, be, Of. paper covers ¢ 
joth gilt, red edges, price 
AUTHORSHIP and PU BLICATION.—A concise 
Guide for Authors in Matters relating to Printing and Publish- 
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RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
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Rates of Premium, Liberal Beale of Annuities, jae 
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F. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 
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STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


Ready November 20, price Sixpence, 


THE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


ENTITLED 


“LET NOTHING YOU DISMAY.” 


By WALTER BESANT, 


Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” 
“ The Revolt of Man,” 


And Joint Author of “ Mortiboy,” This Son of 
Vulcan,” “The Golden Butterfly,” “* By Celia’s Arbour,” 
“ The Monks of Thelema, “*The Chaplain of the Fleet,” &c. 


And of the previous Christmas Numbers—“‘ "Twas in Trafalgar’s 
Bay,” ** The Captain’s Room,” ‘‘ Over the Sea with the 
Sailor,” “ When the Ship Comes Home,” “Shepherds All 
and Maidens Fair,” ‘‘ Sweet Nelly, my Heart's Delight.” 


Sold at all Railway Bookstalls and by all Booksellers. 
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THE MERV OASIS: 
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FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. 
By DR. FRIEDRICH ESMARCH, 
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